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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other offi- 
cers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 

Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 
currently. 
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The Task of Reunifying Germany 


by James B. Conant 


Ambassador to the Federal Republic of Germany* 


I should like to use this opportunity to say a 
few words about the relationship between your 
country and mine in the past, present, and future. 
Let me begin by reminding you of a historical 
incident. 

Exactly 100 years ago, in 1855, the first railroad 
suspension bridge was opened in the United States. 
This bridge spanned Niagara Falls and was con- 
sidered a masterpiece of bridgebuilding. 

The engineer who designed this bridge, John 
Augustus Roebling, an immigrant from Germany, 
was born in Thuringia, not far from your city. 
As a young man he had emigrated to the United 
States, where he became famous for his boldly 
designed bridges, especially for the Niagara 
Bridge and for Brooklyn Bridge, which he de- 
signed and which his son completed. 

Why do I mention these details about Roebling’s 
life? I mention Roebling as an example for all 
the German immigrants who found a new home 
in the United States. Roebling seemed particu- 
larly appropriate, because we are so close to his 
Thuringian home, even though today an Iron 
Curtain separates the city of Hof from Thuringia. 
Besides, I have a special liking for bridgebuild- 
ers because it seems to me that my work as Am- 
bassador has striking similarities to the work of 
a bridgebuilder. 

Of course I could have mentioned many other 
men instead of Roebling. For more than two 
centuries German immigrants have been stream- 
ing to America so that today every sixth citizen 
of the United States is of German descent. The 





*Translation of an address made in German at a re- 
ception in the Ambassador’s honor at Hof, Bavaria, on 
Nov. 11 (U.S. Embassy, Bonn, press release). 
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German immigrants and their descendants were 
and are active in every field of human endeavor: 
as farmers, as craftsmen, as politicians, as 
scholars. 

The relationship between Germany and the 
United States today is closer than ever before. 
The Federal Republic and the United States are 
equal members of the free world, united in the 
effort to protect the peace and prosperity of the 
free world. I personally am convinced that if 
the nations of the free world will learn to work 
together more and more efficiently this effort will 
be successful. I am convinced that such coopera- 
tion will make it possible to solve the tremendous 
tasks of international politics. 

One of the most important of these tasks is the 
reunification of Germany in peace and freedom. 
Here in Hof I do not have to explain how urgent 
this task is. The geographic position of your city 
reminds you constantly of the task before us. The 
Iron Curtain separates your city from parts of 
Germany with which the citizens of Hof for cen- 
turies had been closely connected by family ties, 
by economic ties, by cultural ties. Here in Hof no 
one can ever forget that in the part of Germany 
beyond the Iron Curtain 17 million Germans are 
forced to live under a Communist dictatorship 
(ironically enough it calls itself “democratic”). 
I am sure every inhabitant of Hof realizes how 
urgently important it is to work for German re- 
unification in peace and freedom. 

I must admit that Molotov’s speech in Geneva 
on Tuesday [November 8] was far from encour- 
aging. I do not want to discuss how far that 
speech deviated from the spirit of the conference 
of the four Chiefs of Government. But I do want 
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Publication of Foreign Ministers 
Conference 


The Department of State on November 30 released 
a 306-page publication entitled The Geneva Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers, October 27-November 16, 
1955, containing all the proposals made at the For- 
eign Ministers Conference as well as all the prin- 
cipal statements of Secretary Dulles and those state- 
ments of the other Foreign Ministers which were is- 
sued as conference papers. Secretary Dulles’ radio 
and television report to the Nation also is included. 

Copies of the volume (Department of State pub- 
lication 6156) may be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C.; price $1. 











to emphasize that, however discouraging the news 
from Geneva may be, the United States Govern- 
ment and the American people will not give up 
their concern for the reunification of Germany. 
The German people need not fear that the United 
States Government will be willing to accept the 
division of Germany as the basis for a security 
pact. If the men in the Kremlin have any such 
hopes, they are mistaken. 

Molotov seems to believe that the Soviet Zone 
has been converted to communism, and that all 
of Germany can be converted to communism. It 
seems that he is willing to agree to reunification 
of Germany only after communization. You know 
as well as I how badly informed Molotov must be 
to cherish such expectations. I personally am 
convinced that if the inhabitants of the Soviet 
Zone remain in their spirit as opposed to com- 
munism as they are now, and if the Federal Re- 
public remains as opposed to any acceptance of 
the Pankow regime, the time must come when our 
repeated efforts to convince the Russians to accept 
German reunification in peace and freedom will 
succeed. 

In this connection I should like to remind you 
of the message which President Eisenhower re- 
cently sent to the city of Berlin.? This message 
is particularly impressive because President Eisen- 
hower at present can concern himself only with 
the most urgent tasks but still was willing to send 
from his sickbed his greetings to Berlin. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower emphasized that the American 
people admire the indomitable courage of the 
people of Berlin and that the United States will 


? BULLETIN of Nov. 7, 1955, p. 734. 
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continue to be concerned for the well-being of the 
city of Berlin and the unity of all Germany. 

Let me just add that I am convinced that the 
United States Government will do everything in 
its power to bring about as soon as possible Ger- 
man reunification in peace and freedom. 

And now, gentlemen, may I ask you to raise 
your glasses and drink with me to the Mayor and 
the City of Hof. 

May the Iron Curtain which today separates 





Hof from its Thuringian and Saxon neighbors | 
disappear as soon as possible and may this city be | 


granted many years of prosperity in a Germany 
reunited in peace and freedom. 


Letters of Credence 


The White House Office (Denver) announced on 
November 8 that the President, in accordance with 
his constitutional authority, had received on that 
day the letters of credence of the following Am- 
bassadors to the United States: 


Victor Khouri of Lebanon 

Curot R. Souvannavong of Laos 
Mohammed Ali of Pakistan 
Hugues Le Gallais of Luxembourg 
Thor Thors of Iceland 


Until the presentation of their letters of credence 
as Ambassadors, Mr. Souvannavong, Mr. Le Gal- 
lais, and Mr. Thors had been Ministers of their 
respective countries to the United States. 

On November 14 the White House announced 
that the President had that day received the letters 
of credence of the following Ambassadors: 


Carlos P. Romulo of the Philippines 
Francisco Urrutia-Holguin of Colombia 


Nuclear Explosion in U.S.S.R. 
Atomic Energy Commission press release 

Lewis L. Strauss, Chairman of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, announced on November 23 that 
another explosion had taken place in the current 
Soviet test series. Following the policy of re- 
porting to the American people information of 
significance concerning Soviet weapons tests, Mr. 
Strauss said that this explosion was the largest 
thus far in the U.S.S.R. and was in the range of 
megatons (a megaton represents the explosive 
equivalent of 1 million tons of TNT). The Rus- 
sian tests indicate an increasingly intensive effort 
by the Soviet Government to develop their nu- 
clear weapons potential. 
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Exhibition of Photographs 
of Korean National Treasures 


An exhibition of photographs of Korean na- 
tional treasures and historic architecture was held 
at the Pentagon in Washington from November 
91 through 25. The exhibition was opened by 
Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Army. 

From the outbreak of the Korean hostilities in 
June 1950, the Department of State and the 
United States Forces in Korea aided the Repub- 
lic of Korea in the protection and evacuation of 
Korean national treasures. In 1954, the Arts and 
Monuments Adviser of the Department of State, 
Ardelia R. Hall, visited Korea under the joint 
sponsorship of the Department of State and the 
Department of the Army. With the cultural of- 
ficers of the American Embassy in Seoul and Ko- 
rean officials, Miss Hall made the first postwar 
survey of the present condition of Korea’s historic 
monuments. In the course of the survey, many 
notable examples of Korean historic architecture 
and artistic treasures were photographed. 

The recent exhibition was a selection of these 
photographs of Korean palaces, Buddhist tem- 
ples, Confucian schools, and ancient royal tombs, 
now being shown for the first time in the United 
States. A similar group of photographs is being 
displayed in the larger Korean cities at the United 
States Information Centers. 

Before arrangements for the Pentagon exhibi- 
tion were made, a group of the photographs was 
also sent to President Syngman Rhee of the Re- 
public of Korea, whose letter of thanks said in 
part: 

I sincerely hope that arrangements will be made for 
exhibiting these wonderful photographs throughout the 
United States so that our friends in your great country 
will have an opportunity to gain an impression of the 
historic and natural beauty of Korea. 

The Pentagon showing was a preview of a 
larger exhibition of these architectural photo- 
graphs now being planned, with the assistance of 
the Arts and Monuments Adviser. This exhibi- 
tion will tour the United States in 1956. At that 
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time an effort will be made to raise funds through 
private subscription for emergency aid urgently 
needed to repair war damage and preserve these 
irreplaceable monuments for the future. 


Cutoff Date for Refugee Relief Act 
Visa Applications in Greece 


Press release 661 dated November 21 

Consulates in Greece were instructed on Novem- 
ber 21 not to accept new Refugee Relief Act cases 
for processing after November 28, 1955, except 
those for escapee and orphan applicants. 

Applications for Refugee Relief Act visas in 
Greece and assurances given by U.S. citizens to 
bring persons from Greece under the act now sub- 
stantially exceed the numbers needed to reach the 
17,000 limit of Greek visas set by the act. 

Assurances will not be accepted after November 
28, 1955, except for refugee cases in process on that 
date, it was announced by Pierce J. Gerety, Deputy 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Program. 
This is the first cutoff of assurances and applica- 
tions for any nation given an allotment of visas 
under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

Mr. Gerety said the reason for the action is that 
9,264 visas of a maximum allotment of 17,000 for 
Greece have already been issued, and there are suf- 
ficient assurances and applications to take care of 
the balance of 7,736 visas available in the program. 
Visas issued in Greece so far include 4,660 to refu- 
gees, predominantly of Greek ethnic origin, 4,458 
to relatives of persons now in the United States, 
and 146 to Greek orphans. 

The termination date of visa issuance under the 
program is December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Gerety indicated that success of the refugee 
program in Italy is also assured and that a cutoff 
announcement for that nation is imminent. 

Nations for which U.S. citizen sponsors of refu- 
gees continue urgently needed are Germany, Aus- 
tria, and the Netherlands. 

Total issuance of Refugee Relief Program visas 
worldwide is 65,332, with the accelerating weekly 
increase near 1,500. 
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East-West Trade Controls 


Statement by Vice Admiral Walter S. DeLany* 


It seems especially timely to discuss the develop- 
ment of international rules governing the ship- 
ment of strategic materials in East-West trade 
because of recent efforts to equate security controls 
with the low level of East-West trade. In actual 
fact the items controlled are very few indeed in 
comparison with the wide range of commodities 
the Soviet Union and her European satellites 
could buy from the free world if they had the de- 
sire and the means of payment. 

In any discussion of strategic trade controls it 
is well to remember that they came into being by 
an act of Congress as a result of the threatening 
gestures and tensions created by the U.S.S.R. 
Trade controls were imposed as a defense meas- 
ure against those threats, as an economic defense 
which the free world built side by side with its 
military defense. The controls on trade in stra- 
tegic material are intended to deny or limit ship- 
ments of goods which will significantly contribute 
to the bloc’s war potential. They do not apply 
to trade in peaceful goods. 

In the face of those threats, the policy on East- 
West trade has been based on these principles: 


1. The free nations should not furnish a poten- 
tial aggressor with goods which directly and ma- 
terially aid its war industry and military buildup. 

2. Security export controls should be applied 
on a selective basis, except in the case of military 
aggression, when a policy of complete embargo 
would be in order. 

3. Mutual security can best be advanced by the 


*Made before the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report on 
Nov. 16. Admiral DeLany is Deputy Director for Mu- 
tual Defense Assistance Control, International Coopera- 
tion Administration. 
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é 
E 
continued increase in the political, economic, and | 
military strength and cohesion of the free nations, | 


While controls are limited, selective, and flex- | 
ible against the European Soviet bloc, they are 
far more comprehensive against Communist China 
and North Korea, who have been declared aggres- | 
sors by the United Nations. Against these re- 
gimes the United States embargoes all exports, 
prohibits all imports, and prohibits our ships or 
aircraft from calling at their ports or carrying 
commodities destined to them. We block all of 
their assets within our jurisdiction and exercise | 
financial controls aimed at depriving them of | 
dollar exchange. 

The controls of the other free-world nations are 
also more inclusive against mainland China and 
North Korea, although they do not generally 
match the total embargo imposed by the United 
States. About 45 countries support the selective 
embargo resolution adopted by the United Na- | 
tions in 1951 which applies specifically to arms, | 
ammunition, and implements of war, atomic en- 
ergy materials, petroleum, transportation mate- 
rials of strategic value, and items useful in the 
production of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war. Half of these 45 countries apply an em- 
bargo on other strategic goods as well, and prac- 
tically all the leading maritime nations have 
adopted controls on shipping of varying degrees 
but of less severity than United States controls 
on shipping.? 


— 


? For a summary of trade controls imposed by individual 
nations, see appendix A to the sixth report to Congress on 
the Battle Act (Soviet Bloc Economic Activities in the 
Free World, available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C., price 35 cents). 
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As you can see, the very essence and heart of 
these controls is their dependence upon the cooper- 
ation of our principal allies. Relatively few items 
can be controlled by one country. Trade controls 
pose important economic, financial, and political 
problems in the countries cooperating with us. 
| Foreign trade is a far greater factor to the eco- 
| nomic well-being of those other countries than to 
the United States. It is well to remember that 
when we discuss trade controls with the partici- 
pating countries we are talking about their trade. 
We must always respect their sovereign rights to 
deal with their own problems as they see them 
_ within their own national interests and the se- 
' curity of the free world. 
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Administration of Trade Controls 


Now I would like to discuss the administration 
of these complex controls in the United States and 
internationally. 

As you know, one of the principal parts of our 
legislative framework for the control of trade is 
the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 
1951, usually known as the Battle Act. It is ad- 
ministered by the Director of the International 
Cooperation Administration. 

In addition, there is the Export Control Act, 
which is administered by the Department of Com- 
merce; the Trading with the Enemy Act, adminis- 
tered by the Treasury Department; the Atomic 
Energy Act, administered by the Atomic Energy 
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which has no termination date, reinforces the in- 
ternational system of voluntary trade controls 
which were already in existence before the act be- 
came fully operative in January 1952. Among 
other things, the statute provides that United 
States aid should go only to countries that cooper- 
ate in the control of strategic goods. It has been 
administered, as intended by Congress, with 
awareness of other countries’ problems, the need 
for building up free-world strength and unity, as 
well as to impede the military buildup of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. 

The problems innate in security controls cut 
across so many responsibilities here in Washington 
that, of necessity, the Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act is administered with the advice of an 
Economic Defense Advisory Committee which has 
10 Government agencies represented. Each brings 
the particular point of view of his agency to bear 
on the complexities of these controls. 

The committee mobilizes all the resources of the 
United States Government which can help with the 
problems involved. Meetings of the executive 
committee are held at very frequent intervals to 
discuss new facets of those problems. Working 
groups are constantly in action delving into the 
perplexities involved in each new decision. 


International Security Controls 


The international organization for security con- 
trols has its headquarters in Paris. Fifteen major 
industrial nations carrying on 60 percent of the 
free-world’s trade are members of this informal 
organization, which is called the consultative 
group. Their ministerial representatives meet 
when necessary to discuss economic defense policy 
and to agree on changes. 

Actual day-to-day coordination of the interna- 
tional security controls rests upon two committees : 
the Coordinating Committee, known as Cocom, 
which concerns itself with trade controls against 
the European Soviet bloc, and the China Com- 
mittee, known as Cuincom, concerned with the 
special problem of control over trade with Com- 
munist China. 

I should emphasize that the consultative group 
has been in existence voluntarily since 1949, several 
years before enactment of the Battle Act by Con- 
gress. A small secretariat serves the year round. 

Despite the traditional trade rivalries among 
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these participating countries and their constant 
search for new markets abroad, the governments 
have voluntarily reached agreement on uniform 
lists of commodities to be denied the Sino-Soviet 
bloc. They have agreed that they will not ship 
to the Soviet bloc in Europe any arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war, atomic energy mate. | 
rials, and about 170 other items which would make 
a contribution to the war-making potential of the | 
bloc. 
In addition to these items which are embargoed | 
to the bloc, certain other items of somewhat les; | 
strategic importance are denied to the European 
Soviet bloc after a certain agreed quantity has been | 
shipped. Still other goods are listed for “surveil- | 
lance” so that shipments can be restricted 
promptly if agreement is reached todo so. About | 
90 items fall into these two categories. As to | 
Communist China, there are no quantitative or | 
surveillance controls. Commodities in all of the 
categories I have just described are embargoed, 
plus a number of other items. 

Perhaps I can best illustrate how the functions | 
of the American and international organization | 
interlock by describing the activities which re- | 
sulted in a revision of these control lists in August | 
1954. Atthat time economic conditions in the free | 
world had improved considerably, a buyer’s mar- | 
ket emerged, and pressures for increased exports | 
rapidly developed. Certain of the controlled | 
items had decreased in importance because of | 
changes in technology and science, or because new 
evidence had been received as to the use being 
made of the item by the bloc. There was also the | 
need for gearing the international program for a | 
long-haul concept. The threat of war appeared | 
less immediate than it had been when the control | 
lists were first prepared. 

The executive branch of our Government ap- 
proved an economic defense policy which, al- 
though still requiring continued controls, took 
cognizance of the changed conditions by placing 
controls on a more selective basis. This policy, 
I should emphasize, applied only to the European 
Soviet bloc. No change was made in the China 
controls. 

The various agencies in the Economic Defense 
Advisory Committee systematically examined 
each of the then 400 items which were under em- 
bargo, quantitative control, or surveillance. The 
other participating countries which had come to 
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the same conclusions about the need for an over- 
haul also reviewed the lists and reached their own 
views. 

In March 1954 a trilateral conference involving 
the United Kingdom, France, and the United 
States agreed on criteria for determining the sta- 
tus of each item under consideration. Soon after- 
ward Cocom in Paris began a detailed review of 
these items. As a result of these negotiations, 
agreement was reached generally on new and 
shorter lists. Certain items on which agreement 
could not be achieved were left in their previous 
status of control. As of now, 226 items are em- 
bargoed to the European bloc. 

In addition to a review of the lists, agreement 
was reached on a substantial tightening of the ma- 
chinery of controls. Transaction controls were 
tightened among the 15 Cocom countries to pro- 
hibit the sale of embargoed goods to any part of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc by residents of free-world 
countries regardless of the source of the goods. 
More effective controls over transit trade were in- 
troduced by the Cocom nations to prevent the di- 
version to the bloc of embargoed items ostensibly 
bound from one free-world country to another. 

Thus, while there were differences of opinion, 
the unity and voluntary cooperation of the 15 na- 
tions continued. 


Lists of Controlled Items 

The foregoing relates to what is known as the 
International Lists of items under control to the 
bloc. The Battle Act requires that the Adminis- 
trator, after full and complete consideration of 
the views of the Departments of State, Defense, 
and Commerce, the International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and other appropriate agencies, shall 
also determine and list the items which come 
within separate provisions of the act. 

We therefore have, in addition to the Inter- 
national Lists of items, the lists to which the Bat- 
tle Act relates. We have a list known as title I, 
category A, which contains atomic-energy and 
munitions items. 

By the provisions of the act, if an aid-receiving 
country ships them to the bloc, this aid must be 
terminated. No such items have been shipped. 

We have the list known as title I, category B, 
which contains items of primary strategic sig- 
nificance. This is the same as the international 
embargo list. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION for STRATEGIC TRADE CONTROLS 


BELGIUM 

CANADA 

DENMARK 

FRANCE 

FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 5 


ITALY 
JAPAN 








GREECE 
LUXEMBOURG 
NORWAY 
PORTUGAL 

THE NETHERLANOS 
TURKEY 

UNITED KINGDOM 
UNITED STATES 
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CONTROLS TOWARD 
OMTROLS TOWARD COMMUNIST CHINA AND 
Fam EAST COMMUNIST BLOC 


If an aid-receiving country knowingly and will- 
ingly ships any of these items to the bloc, the 
President, after receiving advice from the Ad- 
ministrator of the act, and after taking into ac- 
count the contribution of such country to the 
mutual security of the free world, the importance 
of such assistance to the United States, and the im- 
portance of imports received, may direct the con- 
tinuance of aid to a country where unusual cir- 
cumstances indicate that the cessation of aid would 
clearly be detrimental to the security of the United 
States. 

There have been shipments of these items by 
aid-recipient countries. About 75 percent of the 
dollar value of such shipments were made under 
an accepted interpretation of prior commitments, 
that is, commitments for shipment made before 
publication of the Battle Act Lists. No aid has 
been terminated incident to such shipments. 

Finally, there is a list known as title II, which 
contains items of lesser strategic significance. The 
items on this list are the same as those on the 
International Lists II and III. The act provides 
that aid to a recipient country shall be terminated 
when the President determines that it is not ef- 
fectively cooperating with the United States pur- 
suant to this title of the act, or is failing to furnish 
the United States information sufficient for the 
President to determine that the recipient country 
is effectively cooperating. No aid has been ter- 
minated under the provisions of this title of the 
act. 

The unity of action of the free world and its 
determination to retard the war-potential bui!dup 
of the Sino-Soviet bloc become even more im- 
portant when we realize the extent of the effort 
being made to destroy security controls. Each of 
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the countries, including the United States, has 
been constantly subjected to propaganda which 
blames export controls for the low level of Soviet 
trade. This propaganda invariably presents the 
U.S.S.R. as a potential cornucopia of profitable 
trade if only the free-world nations will drop their 
strategic trade controls. A study of the facts, 
however, shows that this horn of plenty has un- 
fortunately been little more than a loud speaker. 

It is our belief, based on very comprehensive 
and continuing studies, that a further reduction in 
strategic trade controls would have its effect pri- 
marily in the composition rather than the overall 
dollar value of East-West trade. We believe that 
any further reduction in the controls would result 
mainly in a change in the kinds of commodities 
imported by the bloc. The basic reasons for this 
are the Sino-Soviet bloc’s lack of marketable ex- 
ports with which to pay for the free-world goods 
it needs and its strong desire to obtain complete 
independence from the need to import. 


Free-World Trade With Sino-Soviet Bloc 


The trade of the free world with the entire Sino. 
Soviet bloc has been relatively low in volume. In 
1947 and 1948, before international security con. 
trols became effective, trade with those areas of the 
world amounted to only about $2 billion in exports 
and somewhat less in imports. It may reach the 
same amount this year. 

However, there has been a drastic drop in the 
Sino-Soviet bloc share of free-world trade since 
World War II. In 1938 the countries now in- 
cluded within the bloc took for themselves 7.2 
percent of that trade. In 1948, before the first 
international security controls on strategic goods 


became effective, that trade had already declined | 
In the year preceding June 30, | 


to 3.5 percent. 
1955, the bloc share was only 2.3 percent. 

The U.S.S.R. individually has always had a 
minor role in the field of foreign trade. 


percent. 
ready access to anything for which it could pay, 
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rend in physical volume. 
Mo reliable price index & available. 
AU 1955 figures are prelimnary. 
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Even in | 
1938 its proportion of world trade was only 1.6] 
In 1948, when the Soviet Union still had | 
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SINO-SOVIET BLOC SHARE 
in FREE WORLD TRADE 


( Billions of U.S. Dollars ) 
$110.2 


its share of free-world trade declined to 0.9 per- 
cent. In the fiscal year 1954-55, the proportion 
declined again to a mere 0.6 percent. 

The Eastern European countries in 1938, before 
they were forcibly joined to the bloc, were a con- 
siderably greater factor in world trade than the 
U.S.S.R. In that year they gained 3.4 percent of 
the world’s foreign trade. In 1948, when the 
U.S.S.R. had completed its conquest of the area, 
the proportion of trade with the free world 
dropped to 1.7 percent. In the year 1954-55, after 
the principle of self-sufficiency and construction 
of a “parallel” market had been firmly established, 
their portion of free-world trade had dropped to 
1.3 percent. 

In the midst of war in 1938, China had a larger 
share of the world’s foreign trade than the 
US.S.R. It amounted to 2.2 percent. China’s 
best customer then was the United States. Again 
in the midst of war in 1948, with its economy 
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NOTE: Eastern Europe (Satellites): Albonia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romenia 
Eost Germany is included in 1948 and 1954-1955 but not in 1938 


SOURCE: Dept of Commerce 
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thoroughly disrupted, the portion declined to .9 
percent. In the year 1954-55, the share of Commu- 
nist China’s trade with the free world was only 
4 percent. 

It should be noted, also, that between 1938 and 
1955 the free world’s foreign trade skyrocketed 
from $41.2 billion to $158.3 billion annually. The 
trade of the Sino-Soviet bloc with the free world 
during the same period has never exceeded $3 to 
$4 billion. 

In fact, during the year preceding July 1955, 
imports from the free world by the entire bloc 
were about $1 billion less than imports by the 
Netherlands. 

The trade of the leading industrial nations of 
the free world (all members of Cocom) with the 
countries now composing the European Soviet 
bloc has never returned to its prewar importance. 
In prewar days Eastern Europe was important 
particularly to the trade of Western Europe. 
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Soviet Trade Policy 


The reason for this drop in importance of East- 
West trade can be traced directly to Soviet policy. 
This illustrates the Soviet drive towards autarky 
within the bloc, to set up a market which has been 
described by Soviet leaders as isolated from and 
parallel to free-world markets. The obvious aim 
is to make the entire Sino-Soviet bloc independent 
economically from the remainder of the world. 
As a result of this policy, the postwar expansion 


GSSK TRADE WITH THE FREE WORLD AND 
WITHIN THE SINO-SOVIET BLOC* 
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*Sino-Soviet Bloc includes: USSR, European Satel- 
lites, Communist China. Does not include North Korea 
or Northern Vietnam. Source: Trends in Hconomic 
Growth, Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 1955. 


in U.S.S.R. foreign trade has occurred almost 
exclusively with the countries comprising the Sino- 
Soviet bloc. 

Before 1940, the U.S.S.R. devoted less than 15 
percent of its external trade to the areas now com- 
prising the Eastern European satellites and Com- 
munist China. By 1954 the proportion had risen 
to 82 percent. Thus, only 18 percent of the Soviet 
Union’s foreign trade was available to free-world 
merchants. 

Conversely, the areas of the Eastern European 
satellites and Communist China gave 10 to 15 per- 
cent of their total foreign trade before 1940 to 
the U.S.S.R. Last year these countries as a group 
devoted 53 percent of their foreign trade resources 
to the U.S.S.R. and another 24 percent to trading 
with each other. Thus, the satellites and Commu- 
nist China limited their exchange of goods with 
the free world to 23 percent of their total. 

We have seen no positive evidence that this 
policy of making the bloc self-sufficient has 
changed recently. The free world has been re- 
garded by the bloc primarily as a source of equip- 
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ment, technical knowledge, and commodities which 
are in short supply within the bloc. 

There are many other factors which inhibit trade 
with the bloc. Among the most important, as I 
have said previously, is the lack of marketable 


exports with which to pay for the bloc’s imports, | 


The traditional exports of those countries have 
been products of the farm, forest, and mine. Yet 
many of these are now being imported as a result 
of the emphasis upon industrial production within 
the bloc. Petroleum from the U.S.S.R. and Ru- 
mania seems to have become a major export in 
1954 to the free world. Some machinery has been 
shipped to underdeveloped countries as part of 
the Soviet drive to increase political contacts with 
those countries. 

In addition, the Soviet market is a highly un- 
reliable one for merchants. There is no certainty 
that a newly established production line, created 
to fill Soviet orders, will not be interrupted because 
of a change in Soviet demands. American busi- 
nessmen have in the past seen their products pur- 
chased and used as prototypes for Soviet produc- 
tion although these products are protected by 
United States patents which the Soviet Union 
refuses to recognize. Soviet political decisions 
are reflected all too frequently in their own trade 
embargoes. There is no need to recount the So- 
viet action in Yugoslavia in 1948. 

These are only a few of the difficulties which, 
because of Soviet policies, hinder trade with the 
free world. These difficulties in trading with the 
Soviet bloc have very little to do with the se- 
curity controls. As I said earlier, the Soviets have 
available to them a vast and relatively untapped 
supermarket of peaceful goods which they can buy 
at will, provided, of course, they are willing to de- 
vote their resources to pay for these goods. 

In summary, I would like to emphasize: 

Strategic controls of a selective nature are im- 
portant and necessary to deprive the bloc of the 
kinds of goods it needs to build up its war potential 
industry. 

Strategic controls have been only a minor factor 
in causing the low volume of postwar East-West 
trade. This trade has always been low in rela | 
tion to total world trade. 

The bloc’s own policies have had a great effect 
in limiting East-West trade. 

If the bloc in Europe is in earnest about increas-| 
ing trade in peaceful goods, it has more than ample 
opportunity to do so. 
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Tripartite Statement 
on East-West Contacts 


Following is the text of an agreed tripartite 
statement issued at Geneva on November 16 at the 
conclusion of the discussions on item 3 (East-West 
contacts) of the agenda of the Foreign Ministers 
Conference. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE Con- 
FERENCE COMMITTEE ON EAst-WEst CoNTACTS 
BY THE UNITED KINGDom, FRENCH, AND UNITED 
States DELEGATIONS 


1. The Foreign Ministers of the Four Powers 
instructed their Experts to “study measures, in- 
cluding those possible in organs and agencies of 
the United Nations, which could :- 


(a) bring about a progressive elimination of 
barriers which interfere with free commu- 
nications and peaceful trade between 
peoples, 

and 


(b) bring about such freer contacts and ex- 
changes as are to the mutual advantage of 
the countries and peoples concerned.” 


2. The Experts formed two Working Groups, 
one dealing with exchanges of ideas, infor- 
mation and persons and the other dealing 
with questions of peaceful trade. Between 
them, the Committee of Experts and the two 
working Groups held 18 meetings from No- 
vember 2 to November 10. They examined 
the proposals tabled by the French Foreign 
Minister on behalf of the Three Western 
Powers on October 31,1 and the draft resolu- 
tion tabled by the Soviet Foreign Minister 
on the same day.” 


Elimination of Barriers 


3. Unfortunately no significant progress was 
made. The Soviet delegation were unwilling to 
consider the progressive elimination of the bar- 
riers which interfere with free communications 
and peaceful trade. 

4. The only barriers the Soviet delegation were 
prepared to discuss were the Western controls on 
the export of strategic goods and alleged inter- 
ference with the freedom of navigation of Soviet 


—____. 
* BULLETIN of Nov. 14, 1955, p. 778. 
* Ibid., p. 779. 
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vessels in the China Seas. The Western delega- 
tions reiterated that the controls exercised by 
the Western countries on exports of certain 
strategic goods are maintained for their own secu- 
rity. The fact that these controls ave not nego- 
tiable was clearly and deliberately recognized in 
Item III of the Directive which covers only 
“peaceful” trade. The Western delegations 
showed that the situation in the China Seas was 
irrelevant since the specific matters complained of 
by the Soviet delegation either were outside the 
responsibility of any of the three Western Powers 
or, as in the case of the refusal to provide fuel 
to vessels carrying strategic goods to Communist 
China, followed from the United Nations Resolu- 
tion of May 18, 1951. 

5. The barriers to the free movement of persons 
and to the free communication of ideas and infor- 
mation, which the Western delegations wished to 
see removed, were listed among the 17 points con- 
tained in the Western proposals of October 31. 
The chief barriers are: 


censorship, 

jamming, 

the artificial rate of exchange of the rouble, 
restrictions on foreign journalists, 
restrictions on diplomatic missions. 


6. The Soviet Delegation showed no readiness 
to consider the Western proposals on these matters, 
which they declared to be of purely domestic con- 
cern to the Soviet Union, or matters which should 
be discussed bilaterally but not at the Four Power 
Conference. Sometimes they argued, in spite of 
evidence to the contrary, that Soviet actions were 
justified by Western actions; for example, that 
jamming was justified by the content of Western 
broadcasts. The Western Powers replied that 
systematic jamming had no relation to content 
and that no progress could be made towards co- 
operation in broadcasting until systematic jam- 
ming ceased. 


Positive Western Proposals 


7. The Western Delegations put forward a num- 
ber of positive proposals to bring about freer 
contacts and exchanges to the mutual advantage of 
their countries and peoples. To none of these 
proposals did they receive a satisfactory reply. 
This was particularly the case with all proposals 
which would result in more individual contacts. 
The Soviet Delegation suggested that certain of 
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the Western proposals should be the subject of 
bilateral negotiations; but they refused to express 
approval, even in principle, of the most important 
measures proposed. 

8. In putting forward their proposals, the West- 
ern Delegations took into account the contribution 
which could be made by the organs and agencies 
of the United Nations in putting into effect the 
measures envisaged. 

9. To the Western proposal for agreement in 
principle to the early establishment of direct air 
links between the Soviet Union and Western na- 
tions, the Soviet delegation returned a negative 
answer. 

10. The Soviet Delegation suggested that the 
text of Mr. Molotov’s draft resolution might serve 
as a basis for general agreement on Item IIT. The 
Western delegations pointed out that those parts 
of it which could be considered to fall within 
the terms of the Directive consisted of generalised 
statements of good intention which would re- 
quire the four Governments to extend only the 
group exchanges which are already a character- 
istic feature of existing contacts between the So- 
viet and Western peoples. The Western Delega- 
tions naturally welcomed such exchanges, but can- 
not regard them as an adequate fulfillment of the 
instruction in the Directive. 


Development of Peaceful Trade 


11. The Western delegations demonstrated that 
the strategic export controls cover only a small 
part of the trade field and that there is freely 
available to the Soviet Union a wide area of peace- 
ful trade of which, however, her monopoly buying 
and selling organisations take only meagre advan- 
tage. The wide opportunities for trade made 
available by the West compare very favourably 
with the rigid control over all aspects of foreign 
trade which is still exercised by the Soviet Union. 
The prime requirement for any worthwhile expan- 
sion in peaceful East/West trade must be the dis- 
carding of the policy of self-sufficiency which the 
Soviet Union has applied since the 1930s. 

12. Nevertheless, the Western Powers offered 
to consider sympathetically any proposals which 
the Soviet delegation might put forward as being 
likely to lead to a mutually beneficial develop- 
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ment of the peaceful trade. This offer elicited 
no positive response. The Western Powers them- 
selves put forward a number of specific proposals 
of a modest nature, the acceptance of which would | 
do something to help trade expand. Among these 
were that it should be made less difficult and less | 
expensive for Western traders to visit and reside 
in the Soviet Union; that facilities for the pro- 
tection of industrial property, including patents, | 
parallel to those available in the West, should be 

provided; and that there should be a more gen- 

erous publication of statistics and trade data as | 
is the case in Western countries. None of these 





specific proposals elicited any positive response 
from the Soviet delegation. 


U.S. Support for Baghdad Pact 


Statement by Waldemar Gallman 
Ambassador to Iraq? 


I wish first of all to convey to you the thanks of 
my Government for the invitation which you have 
extended to it to maintain liaison with the work 
of the Baghdad Pact Council now through ob- 
servers and later through permanent political and 
military liaison. 

On February 25 of this year, immediately after 
the signing of the Baghdad Pact, my Government 
publicly welcomed it as an expression of the col- 
lective will of the Middle Eastern States to protect | 
the area against possible aggression and at the | 
same time expressed its belief that the pact prom- | 
ised to make a positive contribution toward greater | 
security and peace in the Middle East. Since 
that time my Government has reiterated its sup- 
port of the pact on a number of occasions. Our 
presence here this morning serves as still further 
evidence of the continuing interest of the U.S. in 
the pact and its objectives. 

My American colleagues and I are very happy | 
to join you here at this historic session. 


PO ARR i 


1Made on Nov. 21 at Baghdad before the Baghdad 
Pact Council. Ambassador Gallman attended the Coun- 
cil meeting as special political observer for the United 
States and has been designated to maintain continuing 
political liaison with the organization; see BULLETIN of 
Nov. 28, 1955, p. 895. 
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A Businessman in International Relations 


by R. Douglas Stuart 
Ambassador to Canada * 


I have been asked to speak to you on “A Busi- 
nessman in International Relations.” I feel, how- 
ever, that you already are fully aware of the very 
great significance of the businessman in that role, 
and I know that one of the four primary goals 
of Rotary is stated in part to be “the advancement 
of international understanding and good will and 
peace.” 

The success which Rotary has achieved in the 
accomplishment of this splendid objective has long 
been recognized. I remember seeing several years 
before the war a book edited by a Professor Angus 


after | of the University of British Columbia. It was 


entitled Canada and Her Great Neighbor and con- 
sisted of an analysis by Canadian experts of the 
opinions and attitudes of various groups in Can- 
ada and the United States toward the other 
country. 

The book spoke of Rotary as a rather major 


continuing force in the promotion of informal in- 


tercourse between our two countries and showed 
that the Rotary Clubs did very effective work in 
bringing men from the United States and Canada 
together. A prominent Canadian businessman 
who has held many executive offices in your organ- 
ization was quoted as saying that in his work with 
Rotary he had made warm and lasting friendships 
with many Americans. He assigned great impor- 
tance to these relations. The inference was that 
the contacts fostered by Rotary on both sides of 
the border developed into bonds of sympathy and 
consequently of strength between Canada and the 
United States. 


‘Address made before the Winnipeg Rotary Club at 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, on Oct. 26. 
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Today, perhaps as much as any time in this cen- 
tury, there is need for such understanding if the 
present close relationship is to continue and if we 
are to stand in the future, as we have in the past, 
as an example of unity in a very troubled world. 

I was very much impressed by a speech given 
last spring by your distinguished Secretary of 
State for External] Affairs. Mr. Pearson reviewed 
the difficult and complex relationship between our 
two countries and stressed the point that, because 
the relations are closer than ever, it is more nec- 
essary than ever before to work conscientiously 
to maintain them on a friendly and cordial basis. 
As Mr. Pearson so well expressed it: “Neighbor- 
hood in itself is merely a fact; good neighbor- 
hood is an achievement.” The Secretary con- 
cluded his speech by saying, 

The days of relatively easy and automatic relationships 
between our two.countries are over. But I also am more 
firmly of the view than ever that these relationships and 
bonds have become closer and more important to both 
countries than ever before. To do what it can to insure 
that this development will take place in friendship, and 
in mutual respect and understanding, is the most impor- 
tant problem of Canada’s foreign policy today. 

Mr. Pearson referred to the maintenance of 
friendship, mutual respect, and understanding be- 
tween our two countries as a problem. It must 
be recognized as such—not because of the differ- 
ences between us but because of the similarities. 

The basic fact of all relationships, whether they 
are between nation and nation or individual and 
individual, is that one cannot take—must not 
take—friendship for granted. We in the United 
States, I can assure you, value the cordial atti- 
tude existing between our two countries and do 
not take—as we are sometimes accused of doing— 
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either our relationship or your country or the Ca- 
nadians themselves for granted. 

Our Secretary of State, John Foster Dulles, re- 
cently said, 

As between free nations, there is never the need of total 
agreement, but there is always the need of mutual respect. 

Each country must have at all times a clear and 
full appreciation of the dignity, the importance, 
and the validity of the opinions of the other. As 
separate nations, it is inevitable that we cannot 
always agree; but it is imperative that each should 
give serious consideration to and respect the point 
of view of the other. The primary task of each 
of our two Governments and of the individual citi- 
zens of both countries is to make the maximum 
contribution possible to a complete agreement be- 
tween our two nations so that their unity will be 
based not only on need and the accident of geog- 
raphy but on mutual liking and respect. 

Many important aspects of our relationships are 
regulated by bilateral treaties or agreements, and 
the magnitude of these relationships has required 
the establishment of a number of joint bodies and 
commissions. They have done much to foster the 
agreement to which I have referred. 

Of unique interest is our Cabinet-level Joint 
U.S.-Canadian Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs. This is composed of your Secretary of 
State for External Affairs and your Ministers of 
Trade and Commerce, Finance, and Agriculture. 
The United States is represented by our Secre- 
taries of State, Treasury, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. This committee provides a kind of senior 
forum where important economic problems be- 
tween the two countries are discussed frankly and 
considered at the highest level. The last meet- 
ing of this committee was held in Ottawa about 3 
weeks ago.? I was privileged to attend its ses- 
sions and was gratified to note the cordiality of 
the atmosphere in which the talks took place. The 
fact that the various participants set forth their 
views frankly, bluntly, and forcibly did nothing 
to impair this cordiality. 

Aside from government, there is the closest pos- 
sible association between the two countries in such 
fields as culture, science, industry, labor, and 
sports. 





*For text of joint communique issued at Ottawa on 
Sept. 26, see BULLETIN of Oct. 10, 1955, p. 576. 
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importance of Individual Contacts 
But these all are official or unofficial groups 


or organizations. Of equal if not greater im. 
portance are the 140,000 citizens from both coun. | 





tries who on the average cross the border every 
day. Each of these in his own way, by his own! 
actions, can and should contribute something to} 
the unity of feeling and understanding between | 
our two countries. 

The great and beloved American humorist, Will 
Rogers, once said, “I never knew a man I didn’t 
like.” It seems to me that this statement, while! 
simple, is quite profound. 

This great number of visitors is increasing, I| 
feel, because peace and prosperity are crops which 
are harvested by increased international travel. 
Travel from one country to another is not only| 
an indication of peace and good will, but it pro-| 
duces a chain reaction—the greater the volume of| 
travel, the more people know about other coun-| 
tries and their peoples, the less become the prej-| 
udices, and the greater the prospects of lasting! 
peace. It is not too much to say that every traveler 
is a potential teacher and ambassador of good 
will. 

It is my firm belief, which I am sure you must 
share, that nothing accelerates mutual respect and 
friendship like personal association and under- 
standing. A theoretical knowledge of other peo- 
ples and countries can never take the place of 
knowledge gained by actual experience. In the 
words of Dr. Samuel Johnson, “The use of travel | 
is to regulate the imagination with reality and,| 
instead of thinking of how things may be, to see! 
them as they are.” 


Economic Problems 


In another speech last month Mr. Pearson com- 
mented that the day-to-day problems between 
Canada and the United States are now more nv- 
merous and more complicated than with any other 
single country. 

Most of these problems, I believe, are in the eco- 
nomic field; and although, as I mentioned before, 
a number of boards and committees have been or- 
ganized by our two Governments to deal with 
matters of mutual concern, these enter into the 
picture only to a relatively small extent. By and 
large, our day-to-day economic relationships are 
handled by and are dependent on individual busi- 
nessmen. 
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This is a very real responsibility. The extent to 
which this responsibility has been carried out, 
however, is indicated by the results of a public 
opinion poll taken earlier this year. A number of 
Canadian and U.S. executives, representing a 
cross section of major U.S. business and indus- 
trial enterprises, were asked what points, in their 
opinion, “the U.S. and Canada get along best on.” 
Out of a long list of items, “Dealings Between 
Companies” came second to the top, running close 
behind “Hemisphere Defense.” The results of 
this poll indicated to the agency which conducted 
it that some of the strongest links between the two 
countries are forged from business relationships. 

It is essential that these bonds should be main- 
tained. It goes without saying that we cannot 
always agree, but certainly we can do our best to 
understand each other. A certain amount of 
provocation on either side is to be expected. It is 
difficult to be patient at all times; it is human 
nature to blame the other fellow; it is easy to 
criticize. Yet an impatient utterance, a careless 
criticism, could be a minute but significant step in 
building up an atmosphere of tension between our 
two countries. This is something that must be 
avoided. 

Some Canadian businessmen are extremely criti- 
cal of U.S. Government actions in the economic 
field, and their criticism is reflected in rather sharp 
and sometimes unintentionally misleading articles 
inthe press. Asa rule, the obvious benefits of our 
economic relationships usually are taken for 
granted by the press while attention is centered 
on threats of impending danger, difficulties, and 
discriminations which in many cases fail to ma- 
terialize. I suppose that it is the nature of the 
press to consider a threat as a “hot” item whereas 
the alleviation of the threat has little news value. 
I have in mind the announcement last month of 
the removal of our restriction on imports of oats 
and barley * which was practically ignored by the 
press. 

Another example is the issue of the hardboard 
rider which was a point of considerable irritation 
between our two countries several months ago. 
You may recall that our Senate Finance Commit- 
tee attempted to attach a rider to a wholly irrele- 
vant bill. This rider would have resulted in a 
reclassification of hardboard and a subsequent 
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* Thid., Oct. 3, 1955, p. 543. 
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doubling of the present U.S. duty on that item. 
The Canadian press attacked the U.S. with great 
vigor when the rider was under consideration. 
However, when it was defeated—largely as a re- 
sult of the personal intervention of President 
Eisenhower—there was very little acknowledg- 
ment of this, or of the broader fact that the present 
administration in the United States is “on the side 
of the angels” insofar as a liberal trade policy is 
concerned, despite a few minor but highly publi- 
cized exceptions. 

There is a widespread impression in this coun- 
try that Canada has a practical monopoly insofar 
as liberalization of trade policy goes. I would 
like to point out, however, that the position of the 
present administration in the United States has 
been consistently favorable toward a less restric- 
tive trade policy and that the administration has 
taken many actions in support of this position. 

In the U.S., under our system of government, 
administration policies may be, and frequently 
are, modified and even nullified by congressional 
action. The move in the United States toward 
liberalization of foreign trade has been well de- 
fined and clearly established. It may receive tem- 
porary setbacks, but the forward movement con- 
tinues. 

In spite of the best efforts of the administration 
to maintain a consistent position, there always will 
be producers and manufacturers in the U.S. who 
will feel that they require, and therefore will de- 
mand, more protection. Certainly in some in- 
stances it will be granted. This, however, is a 
phenomenon with which you in Canada are having 
some experience. 

The attitude of the Canadian press is interest- 
ing: When the U.S. raises a tariff on some item, 
it is called a “betrayal” of our administration’s 
avowed position ; when a tariff is raised in Canada, 
it is only a “correction” that has been made. 

It is important to remember, however, that in 
the last 25 years the trend in the United States— 
with minor exceptions—has been in the direction 
of progressive tariff reduction and simplification. 
The Democratic Party had always been considered 
the low-tariff party and the Republican Party, 
the high-tariff party. Today there is little dis- 
tinction between the two in that respect. Both 
are on record as favoring liberalization of U.S. 
foreign trade policy. During administrations 
controlled by both parties, the record has been 
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supported by specific action. Certainly, if the 
views of the leaders of our present administration 
prevail, the continuance of such a foreign trade 
policy is assured. 


U.S. Use of ‘‘Escape Clause’’ 


While I am on this general subject, I would like 
to touch on two matters that have been the subject 
of much adverse comment in Canada: the U.S. use 
of so-called “escape clauses,” and the implementa- 
tion of our policy for the disposal of agricultural 
surpluses. 

One hears a great deal about the invocation of 
our so-called escape clause provisions. The wide- 
spread fear of the escape clause cannot, however, 
be justified by actual experience. Of the approxi- 
mately 3,000 commodities on which tariff conces- 
sions have been granted by the United States in the 
last 8 years or so, only 61 have been the subject of 
an application for escape clause action. Of these, 
only 16 cases were finally referred to the President 
by the Tariff Commission, and in only 6 instances 
did the President decide to invoke the escape 
clause. Incidentally, since the beginning of the 
present administration, which came into power 
nearly 3 years ago, only three restrictive actions 
have been taken by the United States as a result 
of invocation of our escape clause. These involved 
alsike clover seed, watches, and bicycles. 

It puzzled me to see how much interest was 
created in Canada by our action in raising the 
tariff on lightweight bicycles.* The U.S. was, as 
usual, castigated, and the Toronto Financial Post 
reported our action under the felicitous headline, 
“Protectionism Rides Again.” The actual in- 
crease amounted to 88 cents apiece for lightweight 
bicycles and $1.25 for other types. I have been 
told that, even with the increased rate, the U.S. 
most-favored-nation tariff on this item is less than 
the equivalent Canadian duty. The principal 
countries affected have been informed that the 
U.S. is prepared to consider requests for compen- 
sation consistent with Gatr. In my opinion, the 
small increase in the tariff on bicycles, both light- 
and heavy weight, will have little or no effect on 
the demand for imported bicycles. 

It is significant to note that the action taken by 
the President was less than that recommended by 
the Tariff Commission, and that the President’s 


‘Tbid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 399. 
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statement of his position reiterated the funda. 
mentals of the administration’s trade policies, 
One other noteworthy aspect of this case was that 
the decision was not made without long and care. 





ful study, including a request for a supplementary | 
report by the Tariff Commission. This was sig.| 
nificant because it indicated that top-level U.S.| 
Government officials had interested —— 
over a long period of time in a matter involving} 
international trade of a relatively minor nature,’ 

As I said, the escape clause has been used very | 
sparingly, and a wider knowledge of the policies | 
governing the President’s decision in escape clause | 
cases should help to dispel much of the uncertainty | 
and the resulting fear of this type action. 


Disposal of Farm Surpluses 


Related to foreign trade is the question of the 
disposal by the U.S. Government of farm sur-| 
pluses. The Canadian Government feels that its | 
normal commercial marketings are being inter- 
fered with by the U.S. disposal program. To 
what extent this is true, it is difficult to say. The | 
problem of agricultural surpluses is becoming | 
more acute in both of our countries, and it is one | 
which is exceedingly difficult to solve—even with | 
the greatest good will on both sides. 

The United States certainly is doing every: | 
thing possible to correct this situation and to re- | 
duce the magnitude of the surplus problem—par- 


ticularly insofar as wheat is concerned, the item | 
During the past 4 | 
years, the United States has reduced its harvested | 


of most interest to Canadians. 


wheat acreage by 34 percent. During the com- 
parable period Canada has reduced her seeded 
wheat acreage by only 17 percent. The U.S. re- 
duction during this period amounted to 24 million 
acres; Canada’s, to 414 million acres. While the 
figures are not exactly comparable, still they are 
the best obtainable. In any event, this is a sub- 
ject which is being given most careful considera- 
tion by both countries at the present time. As you 
know, a group of Canadian experts were in Wash- 
ington last week exploring this general subject, 
and I know that their visit has resulted in a better 
knowledge of the problem faced by both countries. 

But perhaps I have been emphasizing too much 
the difficulties and problems. There is, I am 
proud to say, a kinship between us as nations and 
as peoples based not only on the ties of history, 
geography, and our common heritage in the de- 
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velopment of the North American Continent but 
also in the identity of our spiritual and moral 
values, our dedication to freedom and justice, and, 
in particular, the importance which we attach to 
the individual as a human being. 

We have in addition a common devotion to 
freedom, fair play, and honesty. I should be dis- 
loyal to my Scottish ancestors if I neglected to 
mention also the important homely virtues of hard 
work and thrift. We both recognize that a spirit- 
ual foundation is the only enduring basis for a 
healthy society. 

Let us not forget that, in this menaced world, 
Canada and the United States are two of the major 
citadels of freedom. We as citizens and as busi- 
ness and professional men have tremendous re- 
sponsibilities to protect and maintain our way of 
life, a way of life which has produced more for 
more people than any other form of government 
in the history of the world. Both Canada and 
the United States are true democracies, guarding 
zealously the freedom and rights of their people. 

Canada has been very important in the life of 
my family and myself. My father was born in 
Canada; I started my business life in Canada and 
spent many happy years here as a businessman, 
on holidays, and now as the representative of the 
United States. I have traveled and worked in 
Canada during much of my lifetime. I have al- 
ways been an interested observer of your swiftly 
moving political and economic currents. Year by 
year I have been impressed by the growth of your 
economic strength, which is matched by, but is not 
the cause of, your increasing prestige in the field 
of international affairs. 

I believe in the future of your country as I do 
in the future of my own. I am confident that 
there are no serious problems which may arise 
which cannot be settled by men of good will, com- 
monsense, and integrity. It is essential, however, 
that we all exercise those qualities of constructive 
imagination and comprehension which are essen- 
tial to the maintenance and strengthening of the 
ties between us. 

Individual business and professional men, par- 
ticularly members of an international organiza- 
tion such as the Rotary Club, have a particular 
responsibility. They must deal with our common 
problems with patience and objectivity and with 
a deep understanding. They must insure that 
these problems do not become a source of mutual 
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irritation, that they do not grow to unmanageable 
proportions and thereby weaken the bonds be- 
tween us. 

Perhaps I am sentimental, but I have a deep and 
abiding conviction that, without losing our iden- 
tity as separate nations, Canada and the United 
States have a common destiny on this continent 
and in the world and that, through the combined 
efforts of each of us, that destiny can and will be 
fulfilled. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 
Agriculture 


International plant protection convention. Done at Rome 
December 6, 1951. Entered into force April 3, 1952.” 
Ratification deposited: Portugal, October 20, 1955. 


Automotive Traffic 


Convention concerning customs facilities for touring. 
Done at New York June 4, 1954.” 
Accession deposited: Denmark, October 13, 1955. 
Customs convention on temporary importation of private 
road vehicles. Done at New York June 4, 1954.’ 
Accession deposited: Denmark, October 13, 1955. 


North Atlantic Treaty 


Agreement between the parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty for cooperation regarding atomic information. 
Signed at Paris June 22, 1955. 

Notification of being bound by terms of the agreement: 
France, November 14, 1955; Belgium, November 21, 
1955. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fourth protocol of rectifications and modifications to an- 
nexes and text of schedules to the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva March 7, 1955. 
Signature: Burma, November 1, 1955. 

Agreement on the Organization for Trade Cooperation. 
Done at Geneva March 10, 1955.7 
Signature: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasalané, No- 

vember 4, 1955.° 

Declaration on continued application of schedules to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955. Entered into force March 10, 
1955. 

Signature: Burma, November 1, 1955. 

Protocol of organizational amendments to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva 
March 10, 1955. 

Signatures: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
November 4, 1955; New Zealand, November 7, 1955. 

Protocol amending part I and articles XXIX and XXX 
of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done 
at Geneva March 10, 1955. 

Signatures: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
November 4, 1955; New Zealand, November 7, 1955. 

Protocol amending preamble and parts II and III of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at 
Geneva March 10, 1955. 





1 Not in force for the United States. 
? Not in force. 
* Signed ad referendum. 
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Signatures: Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, No- 
vember 4, 1955; New Zealand, November 7, 1955. 
Protocol of terms of accession of Japan to the General 

Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, with annex A (sched- 
ules of the Contracting Parties) and annex B (schedule 
of Japan). Done at Geneva June 7, 1955. Entered into 

force September 10, 1955. 

Signature: Burma, November 1, 1955. 

Notification of intention to apply concessions received: 
Burma, November 1, 1955. 

Protocol of rectification to French text of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva June 
15, 1955.” 

Signatures: Burma, November 1, 1955; Finland, Novem- 
ber 3, 1955; Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, 
November 4, 1955 ; Greece, November 7, 1955. 


BILATERAL 
Brazil 
Agricultural commodities agreement under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 


1954 (68 Stat. 454, 455). Signed at Rio de Janeiro No- 
vember 16, 1955. Entered into force November 16, 1955. 


Canada 


Agreement for the relocation of the part of Roosevelt 
Bridge which crosses Cornwall South Channel along 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. Effected by exchange of 


notes at Ottawa November 16 and 17, 1955. Enters into 
force on a date to be fixed by the two Governments. 


Panama 


Agreement extending agreement for a cooperative program 
of health and sanitation in Panama of February 26, 
1951 (TIAS 2220), as modified and supplemented, 
Signed at Panama April 14, 1955. Entered into force 





April 14, 1955. ' 

Agreement extending agreement for a cooperative agri. 
culture program of June 30, 1952 (TIAS 2663), as sup 
plemented. Signed at Panama April 23, 1955. 
into force April 23, 1955. 

Agreement extending agreement for a cooperative program! 
in education of September 22 and October 10, 1950 (TIAS i 
2234). Effected by exchange of notes at Panama March) 
24 and April 30, 1955. Entered into force April 30, 1955, / 


U.S.S.R. 


Agreement providing for the exchange of medical films, 
Effected by exchange of notes at Washington March 11! 
and September 5, 1955. Entered into force September, 
5, 1955. | 


United Kingdom 


Agreement for the construction and operation of a w eather| 
station at Betio Island (Gilbert and Ellice ener 
Colony). Effected by exchange of notes at Washington 
November 15, 1955. Entered into force November 15 
1955. 


Entered | 











INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES | 
| 





Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During November 1955 


Postal Union of the Americas and Spain: 7th eee ; 
South Pacific Commission: 14th Session . 


International Council for the Exploration of the Sea: 43d Annual 


Meeting. 
International Wheat Council: 18th Session 
International Wheat Conference . 


Meeting of Foreign Ministers of France, Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics, United Kingdom, and United States. 
Icao Pacific Regional Air Navigation Meeting . 
Fao Council: 22d Session . 


International North Pacific Fisheries Commission: 3d Meeting . 
Ad Hoe Working Party on Draft Convention for the Protection of 


Performing Artists, Manufacturers of Phonograph Records, 


and Broadcasting Organizations. 


U.N. Ecare Working Party on Economic Development and Planning: 


Ist Meeting. 
Fao Conference: 8th Session. 
International Wool Study Group: 6th “Meeting . 
Unesco Executive Board: 42d Session. 


U.N. Ecars Working Party on Small- Scale Industries and Handicraft 


Marketing (Ceramic Products). 


* Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Nov. 22, 1955. 


Bogota . Oct. 12—Nov. 9 ; 
onaie (New, Caledonia) Oct. 22—-Nov. 8 
Copenhagen. . . Oct. 24-Nov. 1 
Geneva. Oct. 26-Nov. 16 
Geneva. Oct. 26—-Nov. 16 
Geneva. Oct. 27—Nov. 16 
Manila . Oct. 27-Nov. 25 
Rome . Oct. 28-Nov. 2 
Tokyo . Oct. 31—-Nov. 5 
yeneva. Oct. 31-Nov. 8 
Bangkok . Oct. 31-Nov. 12 
Rome Nov. 4-25 
London. Nov. 8-11 
Paris. . oh & eee es = Eee 
Bangkok . co Ss Kak oder te, SNOW ASE 


Asterisks indicate tentative dates. Follow: 





ing is a list of abbreviations: Icao, International Civil Aviation Organization; Fao, Food and Agriculture Orgat- 
ization; U.N., United Nations; EcAFE, Economie Commission for Asia and the Far East; UNesco, United Nations , 
Educational, ‘Scientific and Cultural Organization; Ito, International Labor Organization ; Ecosoc, Economic and 
Social Council ; GattT, General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; Ecr, Economic Commission for Europe; Nato, North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization; WHo, World Health Organization ; WMo, World Meteorological Organization ; ITv, 


International Telecommunication Union; Coit, Comité consultatif international télégraphique; Ccir, Comité consul: | 
tatif international téléphonique. 
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~_ inv) Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Adjourned During November 1955—Continu ed 
an Izo Governing Body: 130th Session. . Genevas os... 2 tas Newreas 
nen U.N. Ecare Highway Subcommittee of the Inland Transport ‘Com- Manila. .......... Nov. 21-28 
4 mittee. 
1to force! 1st International Congress on Documentation of Applied Chemistry. London. .......... Nov. 22-25 
es International Sugar Council: Statistical Committee. . ..... London. .......... Nov. 23-24 
je agtl International Sugar Council: Executive Committee. ..... . London. .......... £=Nov. 25-26 
Pron Sup: Fxo Council: 23d Session . . . SS Ard ee Sot eee a eee Re ee 
Interedl) Inter-Parliamentary Union: Executive Council ........ New Delhi........ . Nov. 28-30 
progren| U.N. Ecosoc Technical Assistance Committee . sw. arial INGWARMORK! 66 enc ives Cok, INGWE2S oo 
0 (‘TIAS | 
fi March j 
- 1955, In Session as of November 30, 1955 
U.N. General Assembly: 10th Session. . .......... =. #New York Sept. 20- 
al films. | Garr Contracting Parties: 10th Session. . oa «ots IGOHOVES . - ba «es was (OC2e- 
larch 17/ International Exposition on “The Child in the World” . . RIGO 5) sak baeey ee ene SEN 
ptember; Gilver Jubilee Fair in Celebration of the 25th Anniversary of the Addis Ababa (Ethiopia) ... Nov. 5- 
: Coronation of the Emperor. 
' Permanent Inter-American Committee on Social Security: 7th México, D.F ........ Nov. 22- 
i Meeting. 
weather, International Association of Social Security: 12th General As- México, D.F ........ Nov. 23- 
Islands sembly. ’ 
aingtt U.N. Ece Electric Power Committee and Working Parties. . . . Geneva. .......... Nov. 24 
vber 15, 2d International Fair and Exposition of Colombia. ..... . . Bogota. we.) GM St eo role Nee 
' International Sugar Council: 6th Session ; POnGOn: « .. ics se wn «  Neve gs 
Ino Asian Technical Conference on Vocational Training. for In- Rangoon... we ws 3. New Ze 
dustry. 
North Pacific Fur Seal Conference . . Washington. ........ Nov. 28 
U.N. Ecosoc Commission on International Commodity. Trade: Geneva........... Nov. 28 
lf Resumed 2d Session. 
|| Ist European Civil Aviation Conference. ......... . . Strasbourg . os tw 2 JNORZS= 
! 
___|| Scheduled December 1, 1955-February 29, 1956 
Unesco Conference on Cultural Relations and International Co- Paris. Dec. 1 
operation. 
Caribbean Commission: 21st Meeting. . Aruba (Netherlands lana Dec. 5- 
Fao International Rice Commission: 5th Meeting ‘of Working Penang (Malaya) . . Dec. 5- 
i Party on Fertilizers and 6th Meeting of Working Party on Rice 
j Breeding. 
ov.9 | U.N. Economic and Social Council: Resumed 20th Session . . . New York Dec. 5- 
ov. 8 U.N. Seminar on Population Problems in Latin America .. . . Rio de Janeiro s Ge.  Meers= 
ov.1 | U.N. Ect Steel Committee: 15th Session ‘ GENOVA 2c Aste, ce iss: cepwes te 
Inter-American Travel Congresses: Ist Meeting of Technical Com- Washington . . Dee. 12- 
ov. 16 mittee on Travel Plant and Facilities. 
oy. 16. Navo: Ministerial Meeting of the Council . Pee telat ae GENE eg eae taall io ttinn eis Een 
ov. 16. Ciudad Trujillo International Fair ....... Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Re- Dec. 20- 
public 
oy. 2 U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions .. New York ......... Jan. 3* 
rv. 2 U.} oo Council: Standing Committee on Administrative New York ......... Jan, 3*- 
Iv. 5 nions 
rv. 8 U.N. Ecosoc Human Rights Commission: Subeommission on Pre- New York Jan, 3- 
vention of Discrimination and Protection of Minorities. 
U.N. Ecare Inland Transport Committee: 5th Session . . ... Bangkok. ......... Jan.® 
rv. 12 U.N. Trusteeship Council: 17th Session. . . So «sw at . INOW LOrk «i ws Or oR 
Royal Agricultural and Food Exhibition. . . Colombo (Cey lon) . See. SR 
Inter-American Travel Congresses: 2d Meeting of Executive Com- Lima. jot, ate ae 
mittee. 
Wuo Executive Board: 17th Session . co MG@eegae s-Jiked. cae Sos oe eee 
U.N. Refugee Fund: 2d Meeting of Program Subcommittee. . . Geneva........... Jan. 18 
Garr: 4th Round of Tariff Negotiations. . . Geneva. SRE Gh ee. eee 
Working Level Meeting on the Draft Statute of the International Washington. Jan. 23- 
Atomic Energy Agency. 
Llow- Pan American Highway Congress: Technical Committee on Fi- Caracas Jan. 23- 
rgan- nances, 
tions | U.N. Refugee Fund: 2d Session of Executive Committee .. . Geneva. Jan. 23- 
and | —— Commission/Fao: Technical Conference on Coopera- Georgetown (British Guiana). Jan, 24— 
ives. 
Itv,; U.N. Ecare Committee on Industry and Trade: 8th Session. . Bangalore (India) . ..... Jan. 24- 
nsul' | Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences: 1st Meeting of Turrialba (Costa Rica). . . . January or Feb- 
' ruary. 


Technical Advisory Council. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continucd 


Scheduled December 1, 1955-February 29, 1956—Continued 


U.N. Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 12th Ses- 


sion. 


ILo Building, Civil Engineering, and Public Works Committee: 


5th Session. 
Woo International Hurricane Seminar. . . . 


U.N. Ecosoc Committee on Nongovernmental Organizations . 


Irv: Chairmen of Seven Ccrt and Ccir Study Groups . 


Bangalore (India) . Feb. 2- 

Geneva. Feb. 13- 

Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Re- Feb. 16- 
public). 

New York Feb. 27- 

Geneva . . Feb. 29- 


Progress and Problems in World Agriculture 


Statement by Ezra Taft Benson 
Secretary of Agriculture? 


The 10 years since the birth of Fao have been 
momentous years. They mark a decade of agri- 
cultural progress unmatched in history. In some 
instances Fao has had a direct part in helping 
bring about this advancement; in other instances, 
Fao has been a mirror, bringing this progress into 
view. And even above these workaday roles, Fao 
has stood out as a living symbol of mankind’s de- 
sire and ability to work together harmoniously in 
solving problems of food, clothing, and shelter. 

I believe it is one of the great truths of political 
science and of human behavior that a government 
cannot successfully do for people what they are 
unwilling to do for themselves. Similarly, Fao 
cannot do for nations what nations are unwilling 
to attempt for themselves. The finest work of 
Fao, it seems to me, lies not in doing things for 
people but in inspiring, encouraging, and assisting 
people to do things for themselves. In this re- 
gard, I have no reservation regarding the chapter 
of history written by Faosince its founding. And 
I have no doubt that Fao will continue and im- 
prove upon this helpful role in the years that lie 
ahead. 

As we meet today, we are conscious that a kindly 
Providence has been good to us. Our problems to- 


*Prepared for delivery before the Conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization at Rome; read to the 
Conference by Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Earl L. 
Butz on Nov. 8. 
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day are not so much concerned with how our farms 
can produce enough as with how we can success- 


fully distribute their abundant production. Time | 


goes by rapidly, for it was less than a decade ago, 
as you met in Copenhagen, that one of your con- 
ference documents reported, “A major food crisis 
still confronts the world.” 

And your documents on that occasion also said: 

Many people have been living for five and six years on 
a subnormal diet and the cumulative effects are now be 
coming apparent. ... The prospective situation in def- 


icit countries in the coming months is such as to warrant | 


an immediate tightening of controls and food economy 
measures in all countries and a reconsideration by export: 
ing countries of the quantities they feel able to make avail- 
able for shipment. 

We can be thankful that those grim days have 
been left behind. The recovery from the damages 
of war is a credit to the people of all of your coun- 
tries. In that excellent report by Fao, The State 
of Food and Agriculture 1955, this one sentence 


tells a great story of human determination and 


effort: 


The progress achieved in some areas in building and 
expanding agricultural production was in fact remarkable. 
This 1955 report is realistic in that it does not 
infer that all the problems of production are 


solved. In many areas, among many people, the 


? Copies of the report may be obtained from the Interna- 
tional Documents Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y.; price, $2.50. 
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endless quest for bare subsistence goes on from 
sunrise to sunset. Despite this ever-present need, 
however, and as the report so clearly indicates, we 
now face a time when a new chapter of agricultural 
history must be written. The new and even greater 
challenge is that of distribution. Where we as a 
community of nations are falling short is not so 
much in applying technology to our individual 
agricultural economies as in trading agricultural 
products, beth within and across our national 
boundaries. 

None of us wishes to belittle the need for con- 
tinued progress in agricultural production. Effi- 
cient production is the companion of effective dis- 
tribution. We must make sure, however, that 
these two go hand in hand. 

It is a fact that the economic problems of life 
are hard to visualize and difficult to rationalize. 
But they must be dealt with. The direction, the 
effectiveness, and the continued welfare of agricul- 
ture of each of our countries depend on this. 

In the years that lie ahead, it would appear that 
Fao has three great and outstanding opportuni- 
ties to be of service to its member nations. None 
of the activities that I should like to mention is 
new to the organization—only, perhaps, the degree 
of emphasis is new. I shall not attempt to list 
these opportunities in any fancied order of impor- 
tance, for each is important in itself. 

First, there is technical assistance. Second, 
there is the job of gathering, analyzing, and dis- 
seminating information on world agricultural sit- 
uations and trends. And third, there is the task 
of encouraging trade liberalization. 

I should like to take these up one at a time. 


FAO Contributions to Technical Assistance 

The many contributions of Fao to technical as- 
sistance are well known. This work must be con- 
tinued. Technical assistance, however, like agri- 
culture itself, is a growing, constantly changing 
thing. Where one type of program needed em- 
phasis last year, another may need emphasis in the 
years ahead. 

Weare all aware of, and highly thankful for, the 
technological progress being made by the world’s 
agriculture. But greater emphasis is needed in 
certain related ways. The internal problems of 
distribution pose a challenge to each of us. And 
they must be solved. Within each of our countries 
there is constant need for improving market in- 
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formation and for doing a better job of packaging, 
handling, transporting, and merchandising our 
farm products. These are vital links between 
producer and consumer. They represent oppor- 
tunities for bringing cheaper, better products to 
consumers, with more stable markets for pro- 
ducers. In this field Fao has a great opportunity 
to be of service. 

Today the world has within sight and within 
grasp a new era of better living. We have gone 
past any goals of mere subsistence. We have en- 
tered a period where people want to move up from 
overwhelming dependence on simple cereals and 
enjoy diets enriched by greater and greater 
amounts of livestock products. In making this 
very desirable transition, the technical services of 
Fao also can give valuable assistance. 

Second, there is the job of reporting world agri- 
cultural developments. Today’s agricultural pro- 
duction and marketing must be carried out in an 
atmosphere of enlightenment. Not only must each 
of us have accurate information on production and 
marketing situations in his own country, but also 
we must have similar information with regard to 
the world’s producing and consuming areas. 

Fao is making a helpful contribution by taking 
note each year of the world position of food and 
agriculture, by issuing its monthly economic and 
commodity reports, and by encouraging and as- 
sisting member nations in the improvement of 
their internal statistical reporting on agriculture. 
This work, too, must be continued. And perhaps 
it can be used as a foundation on which to build 
an even broader view of world agriculture, taking 
into account longer range trends and prospects. 
There is great emphasis in many countries on ex- 
panding agricultural production. Often this 
represents production destined to move into world 
trade. There is a big gap today in our group 
knowledge with regard to this greater volume of 
exports that is about to become available and the 
resulting impact of world trade. We cannot ex- 
pect the staff of Fao to be clairvoyant, but we do 
see great opportunity for continuous reporting of 
these major trends and counseling on the selective 
expansion of agricultural production. 


Need for Trade Liberalization 
Third, there is the matter of trade liberaliza- 


tion. Constantly, patiently, Fao should be shed- 
ding light on the problems of world trade. This 
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should be a constructive assignment. It need not 
be based on criticism of existing practices of mem- 
ber governments, nor need it seek solutions 
through new superagencies or superprograms. 
Rather, the work should be directed at aiding 
member nations in working out trade problems 
with one another through use of existing instru- 
ments. The instruments for greater freedom of 
trade are at hand. The need is for member na- 
tions to see the value to themselves of those instru- 
ments and to use them. 

The time is ripe today for nations to rid them- 
selves of some of their postwar restrictive trading 
practices. In varying degree each of our nations 
maintains some kind of trade barrier. We all 
have our excuses—“justification” is the word we 
use. And, temporarily, our justifications often 
are valid. The problem is that a trade barrier, 
erected for temporary use, has a tendency to pet- 
rify. The longer it stands, the more rigid it 
becomes. 

The most frequent justifications for trade re- 
strictions—especially import quotas or selective 
purchasing—are balance-of-payments problems 
and alleged greater security through increased 
self-sufficiency. Let us consider where we stand 
as a group with these justifications today. 

In the years following World War IT, balance- 
of-payments problems were real and they were 
critical. Gold and dollar shortages were wide- 
spread. The economic aid programs of the United 
States helped ease the shortages in a number of 
instances, but there was admitted need for frugal 
handling of gold and dollar reserves. 

Today, however, in many areas the balance-of- 
payments problem no longer exists, or at least has 
greatly improved. There has been considerable 
relaxation of controls, and there appears to be 
hope of more relaxation in the near future. The 
world’s net gold and dollar reserve had climbed 
from 15 billion in 1947 to 25 billion in 1954, and 
continuation of this improvement should greatly 
facilitate general relaxation of trade controls. 
We must make sure that the ready flow of agricul- 
tural products in world trade is increased in the 
years ahead by avoidance of unnecessary controls. 

In the years following World War IT, imports 
also have been restricted for reasons of self- 
sufficiency. Uneconomic production has_ been 
brought about, in country after country, in the 
name of defense and security. Whenever this has 
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happened, it has had the three unfortunate effects 
of building an agricultural industry on an insecure 
foundation, raising the cost of farm products to 
consumers, and reducing the flow of advantageous 
trade with other nations. 

Where consumers must pay more, they buy less, 
Uneconomic production is its own worst enemy, 
It cannot build the type of strong domestic market 
that means a thriving agricultural industry. 

It is true that people are being fed about as 
well now as they were before the war, but there is 
a great disparity in the food situation among na- 
tions. 
producers, nations need to ease their trade bar- 
riers and let products flow readily from areas 
where they can be produced economically to those 
where they are produced less economically. This 
is one of the surest ways of helping people become 
better fed. 

Prospects for world peace are brighter than they 
were a few years ago. Nations are remaining 
watchful, it is true, but they are actively and sin- 
cerely searching for ways to work better together. 
This entitles us to a greater faith in the future. 
This should provide the courage now for nations to 
go forward with plans and programs that ease 
these self-imposed economic limitations. 


For the welfare both of consumers and | 





There is yet another justification frequently | 


offered for trade barriers. 


to protect prices to producers. Most nations, in- 


cluding my own, in varying degree take such ac- | 
In the United States we have used—relue- | 


tion. 
tantly and sparingly—authority to invoke import 
quotas on certain dairy products, cotton, wheat, 
and feed grains. We have done it to preserve 
price support programs for these commodities. 
Also, we have taken this action in the knowledge 


This has to do with | 
limiting imports of certain agricultural products 


apa emanete 


that the markets we have limited would not have 
been so attractive were it not for these same domes- 


tic price support programs. But our aim, as 


most of you know, is through our flexible price | 


support program to place our agriculture in a po- | 
e,°2 £ 
sition where such controls become less and less 


necessary. Weare working toward that goal. We 
desire to become genuinely competitive in the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Today the United States buys from the rest of | 


the world more agricultural commodities than 
it sells—about one-fourth more. We would like 
to see that volume of trade expanded in both di- 
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rections. We recognize that there can be such ex- 
pansion only if it is in both directions. 

One of the major challenges confronting agri- 
culture in this changing world is this whole broad 
question of increased trade. Certain limitations 
will continue to exist, I am sure. But there is 
a vast difference between a moderate degree of 
protection, applied temporarily for reasons of 
necessity, and an inordinate degree of protection 
leading to rigid, uneconomic, noncompetitive agri- 
cultural and trade patterns. As members of Fao 
and as members of a world community where vir- 
tually every national action produces an interna- 
tional reaction, we must seek individually and 
jointly to take appropriate action to improve the 
flow of agricultural products with one another. 


FAO in the Years Ahead 


And now for a final word regarding the overall 
service that can be rendered by Fao in the years 
ahead. 

I believe that Fao is in an outstanding position 
to help bring about realistic, sound approaches 
toward agricultural development. I believe that 
Fao can offer helpful economic guidance as part 
of its technical assistance programs, to assure 
that expansions are in the most useful direction. 
In some nations today many of us fear that pres- 
ent trends are leading toward “quick return” at- 
titudes, toward single-crop rather than balanced 
agricultural economies. We see new agricultural 
production springing up in some countries, not 
because it is economically justified but only because 
it can creep under the umbrella-like protection 
of the United States price-support program. Gen- 
tlemen, I must assure you that any production 
based on such hope of short-term benefits may 
sooner or later find its protecting umbrella with- 
drawn. 

I think that Fao, in the planning of its tech- 
nical assistance programs, also must take into 
consideration the need for continuous worldwide 
adjustment of production to meet changing condi- 
tions. The United States has taken the leadership 
in adjusting its agricultural production down- 
ward, while many other areas of the world are 
still increasing their production of export com- 
modities. In 2 years our wheat growers have 
voluntarily reduced their acreage by 30 percent. 
Our cotton growers have voluntarily reduced their 
acreage by 28 percent. Our rice growers are vol- 
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untarily reducing their acreage by 22 percent. 
Our tobacco growers are selling their crops under 
self-imposed quotas that limit their marketing. 
We must never forget, however, that agricultural 
adjustment is a world responsibility. The ad- 
justments made by any single nation can never 
provide a lasting solution to world supply prob- 
lems. 


Distribution of Surpluses 


And now a word about so-called agricultural 
surpluses. 

In a world still beset with large areas of under- 
nourishment and subject to the vicissitudes of 
weather, including floods and drought, it is a 
fortunate thing that buffer stocks of agricultural 
commodities do exist. In some cases the stocks 
held by the United States are somewhat larger 
than we desire to have on hand. The real ques- 
tion, however, is not the existence of these stocks 
but the problem of their distribution. 

As you know, we in the United States are ac- 
tively trying to widen the utilization of our farm 
products, both within our country and in other 
countries. Our marketing programs are proving 
to be highly successful for some commodities. 
They have enabled us to reduce our excess hold- 
ings of butter, linseed oil, dry milk solids, and 
cottonseed oil in a way that has helped fill the 
needs of consumers and at the same time has 
strengthened existing markets. 

The supplies of only two food items, wheat and 
rice, and two other items, cotton and tobacco, re- 
main in substantial excess position. And with 
regard to tobacco, where the excess supplies are 
the result of technological advances, our growers 
are meeting the problem through voluntary re- 
duction in acreage next year. 

Where the United States today has excess sup- 
plies, they represent commodities that are stor- 
able. They are like money in the bank. Our 
programs to facilitate their distribution are hav- 
ing the effect of putting our own producers in 
sounder marketing position and helping world 
consumers gain better access to our supplies. They 
are helping to get more feed to livestock and more 
food to people. In the cases of our sales of farm 
commodities for foreign currencies, the programs 
are directly assisting world economic development 
and contributing to the improved incomes that 
each country needs as a basis for stronger and 
continuing demand for farm products. 
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I would like to point out, too, that we of the 
United States have adopted a three-point export 
policy which we are following in good faith: 

1. We will compete fairly on the world market. 

2. We will be competitive in quality. 

3. We will participate in a mutually profitable 
international trade that gives our customers 
abroad the continuous opportunity to earn the 
foreign exchange they need to buy our products. 

We believe this is a policy equally suitable for 
our world neighbors. 


In closing, I would like to pay tribute to the fine 
work of the Fao and to wish all member nations 
success in your agricultural endeavors. And | 
would like to leave the hope, which I am certain 
you all share, that by working together we will be 
able to achieve better distribution of our farm 
products and strengthen the international bonds 
of friendship in the years that lie ahead. 

Thus the Fao can be a powerful force for the 
extension of plenty, prosperity, and peace in our 
generation. 


Question of Judicial Review of Administrative 


Tribunal Judgments 


Statements by Chester E. Merrow 
U.S. Representative to the General Assembly * 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 17 


U.S. delegation press release 2231 


As all the members of this committee are aware, 
this item now before us represents the final phase 
of a matter in which my Government has had a 
great interest for a period of several years. It 
has been a matter of major concern to this com- 
mittee and one which has warranted the very full 
and serious consideration which it has received. 
We are gratified that it now appears possible to 
bring it to a final conclusion expeditiously. 

My Government was a member of the 18-govern- 
ment Special Committee whose report? is now 
before us. We know at first hand how diligently 
that committee labored under the able chairman- 
ship of Ambassador Carlos Blanco of Cuba and 
how exhaustively it considered all the various 
points of view presented to it. After a thorough 
legal analysis of the situation, that committee has 
presented us with a synthesis of all the varying and 
conflicting points of view which, I believe, deserves 


* Made in Committee V (Administrative and Budgetary ) 
on Oct. 17 and Oct. 24 and in plenary on Nov. 8 on the 
report of the Special Committee on Review of Adminis- 
trative Tribunal Judgments. 

7 U.N. doc. A/2909. 
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our full support. In view of the completeness of 
the report and the carefully worked out recom- 
mendations contained therein, it is unnecessary— 
and indeed it would be foolhardy—to approach the 
subject as one of first impression. 

Let me emphasize a point which has already 
been made by the previous speakers, namely, that 
the recommendation of the Special Committee, 
which was a most representative body, constitutesa 
compromise of views arrived at in the best demo- 
cratic and diplomatic tradition. It presents sound 
and workable solutions for a number of difficult 
problems in a field in which there is very little 
prior experience and in which the guideposts are 
few and far between. Since it is a compromise, it 


cannot represent fully the views of any one of us; | 
at the same time, I believe it deserves the support | 


of all of us. 

In view of the very able discussion of the details 
of the recommendations of the Special Committee 
by many distinguished representatives, it is wl 
necessary for me to discuss all aspects of thes 


recommendations. I will confine myself to stat-| 


ing my Government’s views on a few of the im- 
portant aspects of the procedure recommended by 
the Special Committee to which particular atten 
tion has been paid by prior speakers. 
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Judicial Review 


The Special Committee commenced its work 
upon the basis of the acceptance by the General 
Assembly in principle of judicial review of Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal judgments. I stress the 
words “judicial review” because I believe that cer- 
tain difficulties may arise from an attempt 
mechanically to equate a review procedure estab- 
lished in the framework of the United Nations 
Charter to the “appeals procedures” as found in 
various domestic jurisdictions. 

The Special Committee has recommended that 
we adopt a procedure based upon the charter right 
of the General Assembly and of subsidiary organs 
properly authorized to request an advisory opin- 
ion from the International Court of Justice on 
questions of law. It is not surprising that this is 
the case. The only precedent which exists in this 
field is that found in the statute of the Ito [Inter- 
national Labor Organization] Administrative 
Tribunal, whose jurisdiction has been accepted 
by most of the specialized agencies. The statute 
of that Tribunal provides for review by the ad- 
visory opinion procedure. Accordingly, it is 
natural that governments who are members of 
those agencies—and all the governments repre- 
sented at this table are members of one or more of 
the agencies—should have accepted a precedent 
which they themselves had established. 

Further, it has been recognized by all that the 
review body must be one of the highest prestige 
and one commanding universal respect. The In- 
ternational Court of Justice is obviously such a 
body. Again, since questions of law arising from 
Tribunal judgments might involve the interpreta- 
tion or application of provisions of the charter, it 
appeared wise to the Special Committee to choose 
as the review body that organ of the United Na- 
tions generally recognized as the final judicial 
arbiter on questions of charter law, i. e., the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. 

Since the General Assembly may secure a re- 
view of legal questions by the International Court 
of Justice only under the advisory opinion pro- 
cedure, it was inevitable—as in the case of the 
statute of the Ino Administrative Tribunal—that 
the Special Committee should recommend that 
procedure. 

Thus, the judicial review procedure recom- 
mended is well founded upon the charter and 
upon the only precedent which exists in this field. 
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Now, I have heard it said by a few that the 
recommended review procedure has a flaw, 
namely, that the review is not strictly judicial in 
nature because under the procedure an advisory 
opinion can be requested only by a committee com- 
posed of representatives of member States. 

The simple answer is that the principle of 
judicial review requires simply that any altera- 
tion in a judgment of the Administrative Tribu- 
nal be made only by a judicial body. That is the 
case here. Under the recommended procedure 
only the International Court of Justice may make 
a decision which can modify in any respect a 
judgment of the Tribunal. The screening com- 
mittee does not have this power; all the committee 
can do is to act, in effect, as a channel through 
which certain questions of law may be passed to 
the International Court for decision. It is needed 
to protect the Court from frivolous applications 
and needless attention to Tribunal matters. Only 
the Court can make decisions with respect to those 
questions of law which may affect Tribunal 
judgments. 

Thus, if the screening committee decides not to 
request an advisory opinion, then the Tribunal 
judgment remains unaltered. If the committee 
decides to request an advisory opinion, then there 
may be a review of questions of law by a judicial 
body, namely, the International Court of Justice. 


Procedure Not Unfair to Staff 


I believe that the argument that the recom- 
mended procedure does not provide for judicial 
review is made primarily by those who fear that 
in some way the procedure is unfair to staff mem- 
bers because of the use of a committee of member 
States to request advisory opinions. I strongly 
share the sentiment of those who wish to avoid 
unfairness to staff members. However, I do not 
share the fear I have mentioned, for it can be 
clearly demonstrated that the procedure is not 
unfair or inequitable. I am certain that none of 
the members of the Special Committee who voted 
for it would have done so had they believed that 
any possible unfairness or inequity to staff mem- 
bers would result. 

First of all, consider the situation as it now 
exists. Staff members presently have no right of 
any kind to have a review of Tribunal decisions 
against them. The Staff Committee advised the 
Special Committee that the staff did not believe 
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that any review was necessary. Despite this, the 
Special Committee has provided for a right upon 
the part of staff members to secure a review, a 
right which our governments have not provided 
in the statute of the Ino Administrative Tribunal. 
Even if it were assumed that the so-called screen- 
ing committee of member States acted in the most 
arbitrary manner and improperly refused to re- 
quest a review in cases in which the applications 
of staff members had merit, those staff members 
would obviously be no worse off than they are now 
and would only have been deprived of that for 
which they say they have no desire. 

But let us look at all the assumptions which must 
be made in order for one to conclude that the use 
of the screening committee might result in an in- 
equity to staff members who seek to review judg- 
ments against them. First, we must assume that 
the Secretary-General, despite all the internal 
procedures which now exist for the protection of 
staff members, has nevertheless made an improper 
decision which has deprived a staff member of 
contract rights. Secondly, we must assume that 
the Administrative Tribunal has concurred with 
the Secretary-General and approved his improper 
action. Then we must assume that a committee of 
member States constituted on the pattern of the 
General Committee has acted capriciously and 
arbitrarily and refused to apply for a review of 
legal questions to which a staff member is entitled. 
I for one refuse to make this series of assumptions, 
and I doubt seriously that any other member of 
this committee will make them. 

I am especially concerned by what appears to be 
a ready assumption in certain quarters that a com- 
mittee of member States will act capriciously or 
arbitrarily if an application for review were made 
to it. Is it not true that committees of member 
States take decisions in this organization on many 
matters, including those of a legal nature, of con- 
siderably greater importance and difficulty than 
this? Is any one of us prepared to accept an as- 
sumption that a representative of his government 
would act arbitrarily or capriciously in this situa- 
tion? The answer is obvious. While there well 
may be differences of opinion in the case of any 
application made to the screening committee, it 
simply cannot be assumed for any purpose that the 
committee will not act honestly or fairly. 

But now suppose the situation is a different one, 
namely, that the Administrative Tribunal has dif- 
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fered with the Secretary-General in a case coming 
before it and decided to make an award to a staff 
member. This is the kind of case in which the 
organization has a special concern, for it means 
that either the Secretary-General or the Tribunal 
has been wrong. If the difference of opinion be- 
tween the Secretary-General and the Tribunal is 
important—if, for example, it involves an inter- 
pretation or application of the charter—then it 
must be resolved, and the procedure proposed by 
the Special Committee provides a method for solu- 
tion. In such a case a member State or the Secre- 
tary-General may make an application to the so- 
called screening committee, which will then decide 
whether a question of law exists concerning which 
an advisory opinion must be sought. 

Now can it be said that—wholly apart from the 
question of whether or not the interest of the or- 
ganization requires the solution of a conflict be- 
tween the Secretary-General and the Administra- 
tive Tribunal—can it be said that the seeking of 
an advisory opinion in such a case is unfair to 
or injures a staff member? The invoking of the 
advisory opinion procedure can have only two 
possible results. Either the Tribunal’s judgment 
in favor of the staff member will not be reviewed 
and will stand, or certain legal questions involved 
will be decided by the International Court of 
Justice. In the former case, where the Tribunal 
judgment stands, the staff member has no cause 
for complaint about the result. In the latter 
situation, where questions of law are decided by 
the International Court of Justice, there is no 
basis for assuming that the decision finally ren- 
dered in a case will be unfair to a staff member. 

The only possible source of injury to the staff 
member then must be sought in one of two places— 
either in the procedure which is followed in pre- 
senting a case to the International Court of Justice 
or in the delay which may occur before an award | 
becomes final and is paid. 

As to the question of procedure, it appears clear, | 
in view of the provisions of paragraph 2 of the | 
proposed article 11, that the staff member will be | 


able to have the Court consider his views, which | 
will be transmitted to that body by the Secretary- | 
Thus, he can file the same kind of | 
written statement that the Secretary-General or | 
Similarly, any member | 
State which supports his views can also file a writ | 


General. 
a member State can file. 


ten statement. In order to avoid the possibility 
that a staff member might be prejudiced by his 
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inability to make an oral statement to the Court, 
as member States normally are able to do, it is 
provided in the joint draft resolution,’ adopting 
the proposed procedure, that member States should 
not make oral statements in any advisory opinion 
case arising under the new procedure. 

With respect to the matter of possible injury to 
the staff member due to the delay in making an 
award final, two points can be made. First, as 
has been pointed out by the representative of the 
United Kingdom [Lord Fairfax of Cameron], the 
procedure provides for a minimum of delay. Sec- 
ond, paragraph 5 of the new article 11 would 
provide that a staff member may receive an ad- 
vance of one-third of any amount awarded to him 
by the Tribunal pending the final decision by the 
International Court, provided that the Secretary- 
General is satisfied that the staff member would 
otherwise be handicapped in protecting his in- 
terests. This is a far more generous provision 
than applies in domestic jurisdictions in review or 
appeals procedures, and it indicates the great care 
taken by the Special Committee to avoid any in- 
jury to staff members. I believe that the foregoing 
disposes completely of the argument of possible 
injury to staff members resulting from the pro- 
cedure proposed by the Special Committee. 


Scope of Review 


I would like now to turn to one other point, 
namely, the scope of review provided for by the 
Special Committee recommendations. Certain 
questions have been asked concerning the meaning 
of the language contained in paragraph 1 of sec- 
tion 11 of the Tribunal statute proposed by the 
Special Committee. That paragraph provides 
that the so-called screening committee may request 
an advisory opinion from the International Court 
when an application is made to it on the ground 
that the Tribunal has exceeded its jurisdiction or 
competence, or has erred on a question of law 
relating to the provisions of the charter, or has 
committed a fundamental error of procedure. 

Thus, the first category of questions which are 
reviewable relates to the power of the Tribunal 
and to the steps required for invoking its 
jurisdiction. 

The second category covers legal questions that 
e- 


"U.N. doc. A/C.5/L.335, sponsored by Argentina, Can- 
ada, China, Cuba, Iraq, U.K., and U.S. (Pakistan later 
became a cosponsor of a revised draft, L.335/Rev. 1.) 
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relate to provisions of the charter. It would in- 
clude a question such as whether the Secretary- 
General’s judgment should be upheld in regard to 
the conduct of a staff member under United Na- 
tions standards of efficiency, competence, and 
integrity prescribed in accordance with article 101 
of the charter; or a question whether the Secre- 
tary-General’s action should be sustained in giving 
directions to a staff member or taking disciplinary 
action against him, in view of the Secretary- 
General’s position as chief administrative officer of 
the organization under article 97; or a question in- 
volving the staff member’s duty to refrain from 
any action which might reflect on his position as an 
international official responsible only to the or- 
ganization under article 100 (1). 

The third category of questions for review has 
been adopted from the Statute of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization Tribunal and covers 
serious procedural defects. 

At this time, Mr. Chairman, I think it unneces- 
sary to take up the committee’s time with any 
further discussion of the details of the proposal 
before us. As I have previously noted, these de- 
tails have been fully explained. I, of course, re- 
serve my right to speak further on these subjects 
if the debate requires. 

I would, however, like to stress once again the 
fact that many hours of the time of this and other 
bodies have been spent on the matter we are now 
considering and that we now have before us the 
results of a very general and sustained effort to 
arrive at a compromise solution which we can all 
accept. I urge most strongly that we all give our 
support to-the recommendations of the Special 
Committee. 


STATEMENT OF OCTOBER 24 
U.S. delegation press release 2241 


My delegation had not intended to intervene 
again in this debate. I do so at this point—as we 
are coming to the close of the debate—not to repeat 
arguments which by now have been very clearly 
made by many of my colleagues on the committee, 
but primarily to call to mind what matters are and 
what matters are not put in issue by the recommen- 
dations of the Special Committee. 

The recommendations of the Special Committee 
do not challenge the judicial status of the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal. The International Court of 
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Justice has advised us that the Tribunal is a ju- 
dicial body whose judgments the Assembly has not 
the right, under its present statute, to revise. The 
Special Committee respected that advice and its 
proposals fully support—and indeed, advance— 
the judicial character of the Administrative 
Tribunal. 

Certainly it is not proposed to subject Tribunal 
judgments to political revision. The resolution 
simply provides the means of judicial review. The 
International Court of Justice has made it clear 
that the General Assembly may amend the Tri- 
bunal’s statute “to provide for means of redress 
by another organ.” The Assembly last year de- 
cided in principle in favor of judicial review. On 
this point we have the Court’s opinion that in view 
of its composition and function the General As- 
sembly itself could hardly act as a judicial organ. 
Accordingly, the resolution before this committee 
provides the means whereby certain legal questions 
arising from Tribunal judgments may be reviewed 
by the International Court of Justice in an advi- 
sory opinion proceeding. An exclusively judicial 
organ is given the function of review and the 
resolution is in full conformity with the Court’s 
opinion. 

It is not proposed that past judgments should in 
any way be affected by our action. The proposal 
before us would affect only future judgments. 

We are not called upon to weigh the relative 
merits of differing national legal systems in setting 
up a review procedure for the United Nations. 
We are trying to deal with an international legal 
problem to insure justice for all. We are seeking 
to implement the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

This is plainly no academic exercise. The As- 
sembly accepted judicial review in principle last 
year. No one has been able to demonstrate that 
there could not arise, in the future, substantial 
questions as to lack of jurisdiction, charter inter- 
pretation, or grave procedural fault—with which 
the proposed judical review would deal—which 
would merit consideration by a jurisdiction above 
that of judicial first instance. The problem posed 
is to provide that, if and whenever they might 
arise, they shall be resolved judicially, with fair- 
ness to all. 

The alternative of making no provision for re- 
view procedure would invite deep and avoidable 
crises capable of doing serious injury to the United 
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Nations itself. Because the joint resolution pro- 
vides an equitable basis for preventing such in- 
ternal dissension and insuring the future strength 
of the United Nations, my delegation would urge 
the members of this committee to support the 
joint resolution now before us. 


Article 100 of United Nations Charter 


I wish to refer to several of the arguments which 
have been advanced against the Special Commit. 
tee’s proposal. One is the contention that it con- 
stitutes a violation of paragraph 2 of article 100 
of the charter, which provides that: 

Each Member of the United Nations undertakes to 
respect the exclusively international character of the 
responsibilities of the Secretary-General and the staff 
and not to seek to influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

I cannot understand how, by any stretch of the 
imagination, it can be asserted that the Special 
Committee recommendations violate this charter 
article. The article requires respect by each mem- 
ber State for the exclusively international char- 
acter of the responsibilities of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the staff. Is there any basis upon which 
it can be asserted that the suggestion by a member 
State that questions of law arising from a judg- 
ment of the Administrative Tribunal be reviewed 
by a judicial body—that is, the International 
Court of Justice—constitutes disrespect of the 
international character and responsibilities of the 
Secretary-General and staff? An application by 
a member State for such a review of an Admin- 
istrative Tribunal judgment is an action which 
does not detract in any way from the international 
character of those responsibilities. 

Further, the article provides that member States 
should not seek to influence the Secretary-General 
or the staff in the discharge of their responsibil- 
ities. Again, is there any basis upon which it 
can be asserted that the request by a member State 
for an advisory opinion by the International Court 
on a question arising from a Tribunal judgment 
constitutes an attempt to influence the Secretary- 
General or the staff in the sense intended by this 
charter provision ? 

The only basis we can see would be an assertion 
that it constitutes an attempt to influence in the 
sense of article 100 if a member State proposes to 
refer to the Ics any legal question concerning the 
discharge of the Secretary-General’s or the staff’s 
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responsibilities. My delegation cannot accept this 
construction of article 100. Under it, a proposal 
to seek an opinion on the meaning of article 100 
itself, or of article 101, would be barred. Indeed, 
at least one of the advisory opinion cases already 
referred to the Court would have been barred—I 
refer to the Reparations for Injuries Case. It 
gems perfectly clear that article 100 is not in- 
tended to prevent recourse to the International 
Court of Justice upon the initiative of a member 
State in conformity with article 96 of the charter, 
which provides that the decision to put a legal 
question to the Court will be made by the General 
Assembly or an authorized organ of the United 
Nations. The proposal before this committee is 
in full accord with articles 100 and 96 of the 
charter. 

One of my distinguished colleagues in this com- 
mittee has argued that the provision in the pro- 
posed procedure regarding member States would 
violate article 100 for the reason that action by 
a member State would arouse the antagonism of 
staff members and might well result in their fail- 
ure to respect their obligation to act as impartial 
international civil servants. This contention 
surely results from a misconstruction of the 
charter and indeed does little credit to the staff 
members. Its implication is that a large propor- 
tion of the proceedings of the Fifth Committee are 
contrary to the charter. Scarcely a session of this 
committee goes by that proposals affecting the 
status of the staff and the Secretary-General are 
not initiated by a member State. The point is 
that the position of such member State cannot and 
does not constitute a directive to the Secretary- 
General and staff unless the majority approve the 
course of action. But surely the right of a mem- 
ber State to submit for public debate a proposal 
affecting the staff and a majority decision, by a 
duly constituted organ of the Assembly, favoring 
such a proposal are in no sense in contravention of 
the charter. 


Member States 


A second contention which has been made is that 
member States have no place in the review pro- 
cedure since they were not parties to the proceed- 
ings before the Tribunal. This argument is based 
upon misconception, first as to the kind of pro- 
cedure here involved, namely, a United Nations 
judicial review procedure and not a domestic ap- 
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peals procedure, and second, as to who the parties 
are in proceedings before the Administrative 
Tribunal. 

We must all recognize that, as the International 
Court of Justice pointed out in its opinion of 
July 13, 1954, the parties before the Tribunal are 
the United Nations organization represented by 
the Secretary-General on the one hand, and the 
staff member on the other. Before the Tribunal, 
the organization is represented by the Secretary- 
General simply because the General Assembly so 
provided in the Tribunal statute. This fact does 
not necessitate that at a later stage, involving a 
request for an advisory opinion, the organization 
must continue to be represented exclusively by the 
Secretary-General. I have previously pointed 
out why it would not be appropriate for the Sec- 
retary-General to be vested with responsibility 
for requesting an advisory opinion, and wiil not 
reiterate that argument. 

Since it is not appropriate for the Secretary- 
General to have the final say on when to request 
an advisory opinion, it is perfectly proper—and 
indeed necessary—for the Assembly to select an 
appropriate organ of the United Nations to re- 
quest the advisory opinion in the review proce- 
dure. Accordingly, the Special Committee recom- 
mended that the General Assembly create the so- 
called screening committee and empower it to ask 
the International Court of Justice for its advisory 
opinion. Individual member States are empow- 
ered, under the proposed procedure, merely to 
present their views to the screening committee, 
which then decides on behalf of the organization 
whether or riot to take action. 

Despite the foregoing, it has been suggested by 
several speakers that the proposed procedure 
might be satisfactory if the provision regarding 
member States were eliminated. Let me make it 
very clear that, if this provision were eliminated, 
the review procedure would be wholly inadequate. 
A procedure without the provision for member 
States would be inadequate to deal with situations 
like that which arose in the League of Nations in 
1946 or that which faced us in this organization 
several years ago. Both those situations were 
characterized by the concern of member States 
that the decisions of the Tribunal were ultra vires. 
In the League of Nations, that concern found 
expression in the refusal by the League Assembly 
to give effect to the decisions of the Tribunal. In 
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the United Nations the International Court of 
Justice decided that the General Assembly had not 
the right to refuse to pay Tribunal awards, and 
they were paid despite the concern of many mem- 
ber States. Accordingly, we are now seeking to 
provide a mechanism whereby in future situations 
the concern of member States may be met, in ap- 
propriate cases, by a submission to the Interna- 
tional Court. 

It should be recognized that the provision con- 
cerning member States in the proposed draft rep- 
resents an improvement on the Ino procedure. 
Under the Ino Tribunal statute, no provision is 
made for proposal of a request for advisory opin- 
ions by States not represented on the governing 
bodies or executive boards of the agencies. In the 
Special Committee’s recommendations, this right 
is given to all member States. This, in our opin- 
ion, is a distinct improvement from the point of 
view of equality of member States and should, 
we believe, be favorably considered by all those 
member States which are not members of the 
General Committee at a particular session of the 
General Assembly. 


Equality Under the Law 


In my first statement, Mr. Chairman, I made 
a rather exhaustive analysis of the proposed pro- 
cedure to demonstrate that its operation could not 
result in any possible unfairness or inequity to 
staff members. Nevertheless, since I made that 
statement, there has been a repetition of the charge 
that the procedure is in some way unfair to the 
staff, that it would undermine their status, that it 
would endanger their morale, etc. All these 
repetitions have been made without any attempt 
to adduce evidence in support of them, except in 
one particular with which I would now like to 
deal briefly. 

It has been charged by several speakers that the 
procedure would result in inequality before the 
International Court of Justice, and that in this 
respect it was unfair to the staff. Equality before 
the Court in any judicial procedure means that 
there must be equality of opportunity to present 
views and to have those views considered by the 
Court. Thus there is no inequality before the 
Tribunal because that body makes certain that 
staff members are given the same opportunity as 
the Secretary-General to present their views and 
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gives equal consideration to the views of both, 
The procedure as embodied in the joint resolution 
provides for the same equality before the Inter. 
national Court of Justice for staff, Secretary. 
General, and member States. Of one thing we 
can be absolutely certain, namely, that the Court 
will insist that equal opportunity be given staff 
members, the Secretary-General, and any inter. 
ested member States to present their views and 
will give equal consideration to all those views, 
We can be certain that the Court itself would re. 
ject any procedure which did not make this pos. 
sible. That is one of the greatest safeguards in 
the proposed procedure and disposes completely, 
I believe, of the argument concerning inequality, 


Nature of Compromise Proposal 


Finally, Mr. Chairman, I would like to re 
iterate once again what has been said by a number 
of speakers about the nature of the compromise 
proposal before us. It is not a compromise of 
principles since it is clear that we are all agreed 
as to the principles which should govern the re- 
view procedure. It is merely a compromise of 
methods as to how best to obtain a judicial review 
of Administrative Tribunal judgments. 





I am not surprised that a number of delegations 
have found, on first impression, the proposal of 
the Special Committee to be unfamiliar or that 
they have suggested that there must surely be 
different—and indeed, better—methods for ob- 
taining review. In this connection, I recall that 
the United States delegation at the Ninth Session | 
of the Assembly cosponsored a resolution which | 
would have provided a wholly different method 
of review. Again, in the early stages of the de- 
bate in the Special Committee my Government 
considered lending its support to a number of 
varying alternatives. What came out of the Spe- 
cial Committee was something new to all of us, 
and I must state in all frankness that my Govern- 
ment took a long, hard look at it before deciding 
to accept it. 

The reasons which we believe should command 
support for the Special Committee’s recommended 
procedure are: 

First, the procedure fully respects all the prin- 
ciples of judicial review which have found gen- 
eral acceptance in this committee; 

Second, it provides a workable solution to the 
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problem before us which is in full conformity with 
the charter, the opinion of the International Court 
of Justice, and with precedent; 

Third, it appears to be the only solution which 
a substantial majority would agree to favor. 


I urge that delegations who continue to have 
doubts about the Special Committee recommenda- 
tions because in some aspects they might appear 
new, unusual, or unlike those found in our na- 
tional jurisdictions should consider them in the 
light of the considerations I have outlined. I be- 
lieve that they will find, upon careful appraisal, 
that the Special Committee’s recommendations 
are worthy of their support.* 


PLENARY STATEMENT OF NOVEMBER 8 
U.S. delegation press release 2266 


I wish at this time to explain the position of my 
Government with respect to the three proposals 
presently before us, namely, the resolution adopted 
by the Fifth Committee concerning judicial re- 
view of Administrative Tribunal awards (docu- 
ment A/3016), the Belgian proposal (document 
A/L. 199) to request an advisory opinion of the 
International Court concerning the resolution 


adopted by the Fifth Committee, and the group 


of amendments (document A/L. 198) proposed by 
the delegation of India. 

I propose, Mr. President, to deal with these 
three proposals in the order in which they will be 
put to the vote and, accordingly, I will deal first 
with the proposal of Belgium. 

The United States delegation will vote against 
the Belgian draft resolution. That resolution 
represents an attempt to avoid a decision at this 
session of the Assembly on the proposal which is 
the product of searching effort and genuine com- 
promise on the part of the Special Committee and 
the Fifth Committee. If the delegation of Bel- 
gium had wished, it could have proposed this reso- 
lution in the Fifth Committee and secured consid- 
eration of it at that time. This was not done and, 
in our opinion, there is no justification for pro- 
posing for the first time in plenary session to refer 
to the International Court of Justice the result of 
the full consideration and debate on this item by 
the Special Committee and the Fifth Committee. 


‘The eight-power draft resolution, as amended, was 
approved on Oct. 25 by a vote of 27-18-12. 
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This full consideration by the Special and Fifth 
Committees to which I have referred included a 
detailed analysis and thorough study of all the 
legal aspects of the proposed procedure. The 
various legal contentions with which we are now 
thoroughly familiar are summarized in the Fifth 
Committee report and need not be reexplored here. 
I need only to point out that further legal study 
at this time is not called for. 

Further, I must emphasize that the precedent 
upon which the procedure recommended by the 
Fifth Committee is based, namely, article 12 of the 
statute of the International Labor Organization, 
has never been challenged as legally unsound or in 
any way at variance with the charter or the prin- 
ciples common to the great international organiza- 
tions. In this connection it is of interest to note 
that the Government of Belgium took an active 
role in adding article 12 to the statute of the Ino 
Administrative Tribunal. 


Opinion of International Court 

It must be recalled further that the formulation 
of a procedure for judicial review of Administra- 
tive Tribunal judgments stems from an opinion 
which this Assembly requested from the Interna- 
tionai Court of Justice at its Eighth General Ses- 
sion. That opinion, dated July 13, 1954, pointed 
out clearly that the Assembly had the right and the 
power to provide for such judicial review. 

Finally, the procedure set forth in the resolution 
approved by the Fifth Committee provides for a 
method by which the International Court of Jus- 
tice may review certain questions of law arising 
from Administrative Tribunal judgments. Ac- 
cordingly, if the procedure is used at all, the Inter- 
national Court of Justice automatically has the 
opportunity of deciding whether or not there is 
any legal flaw inthe procedure. We can be certain 
that the International Court of Justice will not 
hesitate to inform us if any important element of 
the procedure is contrary to the provisions of the 
charter or of the statute of the Court itself, or if 
it does not give the necessary protection to the 
parties who might be affected. 

For all these reasons, Mr. President, my delega- 
tion will vote against the Belgian proposal.° 


(Continued on page 947) 


>The Assembly rejected the Belgian proposal by a vote 
of 15-81 (U.S.)-138. 
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Resolution on Review of Administrative Tribunal Judgements‘ 


U.N. doc. A/Res/316 


The General Assembly, 

Recalling section B of its resolution 888 (IX) of 17 
December 1954 in which it accepted in principle ju- 
dicial review of judgements of the United Nations 
Administrative Tribunal, 


Having considered the report (A/2909) of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Review of Administrative Tribunal 
Judgements submitted pursuant to that resolution, 


1. Decides to amend the Statute of the United Na- 
tions Administrative Tribunal as follows, effective 
from the date of adoption of the present resolution, 
with respect to judgements rendered by the Tribunal 
thereafter : 

(a) Add the following new articles 11 and 12: 


ARTICLE 11 


“1. If a Member State, the Secretary-General or 
the person in respect of whom a judgement has been 
rendered by the Tribcnal (including any one who has 
succeeded to that person’s rights on his death) ob- 
jects to the judgement on the ground that the Tri- 
bunal has exceeded its jurisdiction or competence or 
that the Tribunal has failed to exercise jurisdiction 
vested in it, or has erred on a question of law relating 
to the provisions of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions, or has committed a fundamental error in pro- 
cedure which has occasioned a failure of justice, such 
Member State, the Secretary-General or the person 
concerned may, within thirty days from the date of 
the judgement, make a written application to the 
Committee established by paragraph 4 of this article 
asking the Committee to request an advisory opinion 
of the International Court of Justice on the matter. 


“2. Within thirty days from the receipt of an ap- 
plication under paragraph 1 of this article, the Com- 
mittee shall decide whether or not there is a substan- 
tial basis for the application. If the Committee 
decides that such a basis exists, it shall request an 
advisory opinion of the Court, and the Secretary-Gen- 
eral shall arrange to transmit to the Court the views 
of the person referred to in paragraph 1. 


“3. If no application is made under paragraph 1 
of this article, or if a decision to request an advisory 
opinion has not been taken by the Committee, within 
the periods prescribed in this article, the judgement 
of the Tribunal shall become final. In any case in 
which a request has been made for an advisory opin- 
ion, the Secretary-General shall either give effect to 
the opinion of the Court or request the Tribunal to 
convene specially in order that it shall confirm its 
original judgement, or give a new judgement, in con- 
formity with the opinion of the Court. If not re- 


1 Adopted on Nov. 8 by a vote of 33-17, with 9 
abstentions. 


quested to convene specially the Tribunal shall at its 


next session confirm its judgement or bring it into con- | 


formity with the opinion of the Court. 


“4. For the purpose of this article, a Committee 
is established and authorized under paragraph 2 of 


Article 96 of the Charter to request advisory opin- | | 
The Committee shall be composed | 


ions of the Court. 


of the Member States the representatives of which | 
have served on the General Committee of the most | 
recent regular session of the General Assembly. The | 


Committee shall meet at United Nations Headquar- 
ters and shall establish its own rules. 


“5. In any case in which award of compensation 
has been made by the Tribunal in favour of the per- 
son concerned and the Committee has requested an 
advisory opinion under paragraph 2 of this article, 
the Secretary-General, if satisfied that such person 
will otherwise be handicapped in protecting his in- 
terests, shall within fifteen days of the decision to 
request an advisory opinion make an advance pay- 
ment to him of one-third of the total amount of com- 
pensation awarded by the Tribunal less such termina- 
tion benefits, if any, as have already been paid. Such 
advance payment shall be made on condition that, 
within thirty days of the action of the Tribunal 
under paragraph 8 of this article, such person shall 
pay back to the United Nations the amount, if any, 
by which the advance payment exceeds any sum to 
which he is entitled in accordance with the opinion of 
the Court. 


ARTICLE 12 


“The Secretary-General or the applicant may apply 
to the Tribunal for a revision of a judgement on the 
basis of the discovery of some fact of such a nature 
as to be a decisive factor, which fact was, when the 
judgement was given, unknown to the Tribunal and 
also to the party claiming revision, always provided 
that such ignorance was not due to negligence. The 
application must be made within thirty days of the 
discovery of the fact and within one year of the date 
of the judgement. Clerical or arithmetical mistakes 
in judgements, or errors arising therein from any ac- 
cidertal slip or omission, may at any time be cor- 
rected by the Tribunal either of its own motion or 
on the application of any of the parties.” ; 


(b) Renumber the former articles 11 and 12 as ar- 
ticles 138 and 14 respectively, and in paragraph 3 of 
article 9 substitute the words “article 14” for “article 
a2”: 

(c) Amend paragraph 2 of article 10 to read: 
“Subject to the provisions of articles 11 and 12, the 
judgements of the Tribunal shall be final and without 
appeal” ; 

2. Recommends that Member States and the Secre- 
tary-General should not make oral statements before 
the International Court of Justice in any proceedings 
under the new article 11 of the Statute of the Ad- 
ministrative Tribunal adopted under the present 
resolution. 
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(Continued from page 945) 

May I now turn, Mr. President, to the group of 
amendments proposed by the delegation of India. 

This group of amendments is exactly the same— 
with the exception of two paragraphs which were 
included in the Fifth Committee resolution—as 
those which were rejected in the Fifth Committee. 
They represent an attempt to substitute an alter- 
native to the procedure recommended by the 
Special Committee and the Fifth Committee. 


Effect of Indian Amendments 


Let us all be clear as to the effect of these amend- 
ments. If they were adopted, they would have the 
effect of destroying the compromise so painstak- 
ingly worked out by the 18-member Special Com- 
mittee last spring and approved by the Fifth 
Committee. They would exclude the provisions 
relating to member States and to the International 
Court of Justice from the compromise procedure 
and thereby completely wreck it. 

As has been said many times, the primary ob- 
jective of the procedure adopted by the Special 
Committee and the Fifth Committee has been to 
provide a way in which the possible concern of 
member States with respect to future Adminis- 
trative Tribunal judgments could be dealt with by 
judicial process. The Indian amendments pro- 
vide a procedure which wholly fails to meet this 
primary objective. Their adoption could be justi- 
fied only by a pious hope that never again will 
member States be concerned with Tribunal judg- 
ments. 

I do not believe that we would act prudently if 
we accepted the Indian amendments on the basis of 
sucha hope. As I stated in the Fifth Committee: 

If member States, when they find basic legal interests at 
stake, are not to be allowed to present their views, right 
views or wrong views, and have some chance of judicial 
review by the International Court of Justice, my delega- 
tion foresees the probability of sharp and bitter differences 
which can have the most serious and lasting political 
consequences. 

As we all are aware, sovereign States are extremely 
cautious in accepting the jurisdiction of even the highest 
judicial body. Should they have proposed it as the way of 
settling differences, and should their proposal have been 
tejected by their being excluded from the judicial process, 
or by exclusion of the International Court, the occasion of 
any sharp new difference will bear witness to the tragic 
improvidence of such exclusions. 
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Accordingly, Mr. President, I cannot believe 
that this body should or will accept the group of 
Indian amendments, and my Government will vote 
against them.® 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to say a 
few words concerning the resolution adopted by 
the Fifth Committee, for which my delegation will 
vote. 

I have already mentioned in what I have just 
said some of the considerations which govern my 
Government’s attitude. However, it cannot be too 
strongly stressed that the method which has been 
recommended by the Fifth Committee as a means 
of carrying out the principle of judicial review is 
firmly grounded on precedent, with such modifi- 
cations and improvements as widely differing 
national experience suggests to be desirable and 
capable of contributing to the furtherance of the 
interests of the international organization. Let 
me dwell on this point a moment. Both the rea- 
sons for the proposal before us and its underlying 
concepts are to be found in the experience of the 
International Labor Organization. That organi- 
zation acted to include the present article 12 in the 
statute of its Tribunal in order to “prevent a situa- 
tion which everybody regretted arising in the 
future.” The procedure evolved for review of 
Tribunal judgments relied upon the highest exist- 
ent Tribunal, namely, the International Court of 
Justice, as the most appropriate organ to perform 
such a review. It also provided that the grounds 
for such a review should be limited and that the 
request for the review should be initiated by a 
body on which governments were represented. 

The proposals before us are faithful to these 
established concepts. The changes that have been 
introduced in the proposed amendments to the 
United Nations statute are refinements that ac- 
commodate the views and important contributions 
of many delegations. It is essential to an under- 
standing and acceptance of the proposals before 
us to appreciate what has gone into the making 
of them. 


Contributions to Final Draft 


Those delegations—including my own—which 
have supported the principles embodied in this 


° The Indian delegation withdrew its amendments before 
the Assembly voted on the resolution. 
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resolution, both in the Special Committee and the 
Fifth Committee, believe that we have contributed 
significantly to a compromise arrived at in the best 
democratic and diplomatic tradition. However, 
Mr. President, I feel obliged in all fairness to 
point out the positive contributions to this resolu- 
tion as it now stands which have been made by 
those delegations which have continued to have 
persistent doubts with respect to it. These dele- 
gations, by their dispassionate analysis of the na- 
ture of the problem with which both the Special 
Committee and the Fifth Committee have dealt, 
have greatly assisted in clarifying and advancing 
the thinking of both committees. Their honest 
criticisms have led the supporters of the resolu- 
tion in its final form to modify earlier proposals, 
and they have been of great benefit in arriving at 
a much more satisfactory and generally acceptable 
recommendation. Those delegations have helped 
to set a tone that has contributed to a calm and 
thorough consideration of the problem. That they 
have not been able to lend their full support to 
the final product makes us none the less grateful 
for their contribution. 


Tribute to Secretary-General 


I should also like to pay tribute, Mr. President, 
to the contribution made by the Secretary-General 
and his representative, who formulated principles 
of judicial review which have been of assistance 
to all of us and who clarified the historical, legal, 
and practical considerations involved in each suc- 
cessive proposal during each stage of the con- 
sideration of the problem. I must also add that 
the Staff Council has made a significant contribu- 
tion by presenting considered views on behalf of 
the staff as a whole which have enabled the com- 
mittee members better to devise means of protect- 
ing the staff interests. 

One final word, Mr. President. In the opinion 
of my Government, the resolution adopted by the 
Fifth Committee presents us with a method of 
solving a vexing problem by a procedure which 
recognizes the basic principles of judicial review, 
which protects the interests of the staff and of the 
Secretary-General, and which provides a method 
for meeting any concern of member States which 
may arise in the future as the result of Adminis- 
trative Tribunal judgments. 

The procedure does not represent all the views 
of any one of us and yet, as I stated in the Fifth 
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Committee, I believe that it deserves the support 
of all of us. 


Proposal To Call Conference 
for Review of U.N. Charter 


Statements by Laird Bell 
US. Representative to the General Assembly* 


U.S. POSITION ON CHARTER REVIEW 
U.S. delegation press release 2278 dated November 17 


The proposal to call a general conference to | 
review the charter of the United Nations is the | 
only item on our agenda placed there directly by 
the charter itself. It is a matter of fundamental 





concern to us all. 

The United States recalls the circumstances in 
which the framers of the charter at the San Fran- | 
cisco conference in 1945 drew up the provisions | 
of article 109, which places the matter of a review | 
conference on our agenda. Some of the provi- | 
sions of the charter were accepted at that tire in | 
a spirit of generous compromise despite serious | 
misgivings. A number of the smaller member 
states accepted the charter in its present form on | 
the assumption that after a period of trial they 
would have an opportunity to reexamine and re- 
assess its provisions. Article 109 was therefore | 
drafted to provide for the automatic placement of | 
the question of a review conference on the agenda 
of the Tenth Session of the General Assembly. | 
The spirit prevalent at San Francisco resulted in | 
the phrasing of the question in positive terms, and : 
article 109 therefore speaks of inclusion in the 
agenda of “the proposal to call such a conference.” 
The United States sincerely supported inclusion of 
article 109 in the charter and considers it a matter 
of simple fulfillment of an obligation to lend our 
full support to the calling of a charter review | 
conference. 

Governments and peoples of member states in 
many parts of the world have already contributed 
much in thought, discussion, and preparatory | 
studies to the problems that might be dealt with | 
at such a conference. The fact that the question | 
of holding a review conference was to come befor | 


* Made in plenary session on Nov. 17 and 21. 
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this Assembly has served as a focus for construc- 
tive research and planning. 

Within the United States public and official 
interest in effective implementation by the United 
Nations of its principles and purposes led to the 
establishment of a subcommittee of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee to advise the Senate 
and the President with respect to policy on charter 
review. Over a 2-year period the committee con- 
ducted hearings on this subject throughout our 
land. In Washington, Akron, Milwaukee, 
Greensboro, and Louisville, in Des Moines, Min- 
neapolis, and Atlanta, in San Francisco, Denver, 
and Miami, the committee heard testimony. In 
every region of the country it consulted public 
officials and representatives from the widest range 
of business and professional groups, of labor and 
agricultural associations, of churches and _ reli- 
gious organizations, and of private organizations 
concerned with national and international affairs. 
it heard a representative group of experts in their 
individual capacities and interested private citi- 
zens from every walk of life. Concurrently, the 
committee published thorough staff studies on 
various aspects of the question.” 

Private groups engaged in scholarly research 
and in the public discussion of national affairs 
have contributed their views on the question of 
charter review. They have begun highly useful 
activities in the advancement and dissemination 
of ideas and information relating to the task. The 
Brookings Institution has conducted over the past 
4years an extensive research project. The Brook- 
ings studies deal with the history of the charter; 
the organization, functions, and procedures of 
the United Nations; the role of the organization 
in the maintenance of peace and security, and in 
the promotion of the general welfare; regional 
security arrangements; and major proposals for 
changes in the United Nations system.* The 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace has 
conducted a survey of national policies and atti- 





* Right staff studies have been published. Single copies 
are available from the Subcommittee on the United Na- 
tions Charter of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
U.S. Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 

*Two of the Brookings studies have now been pub- 
lished: The United Nations and the Maintenance of Inter- 
national Peace and Security, by Leland M. Goodrich and 
Anne P. Simons, and Proposals for Changes in the United 
Nations, by Francis O. Wilcox and Carl M. Marcy, avail- 
able from the Brookings Institution, 722 Jackson Pl., NW., 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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tudes with respect to the United Nations on a 
worldwide scale and is publishing a comprehen- 
sive series of more than 20 volumes embodying 
its findings.* Institutes of public affairs, univer- 





Resolution on Proposal To Call 
Charter Review Conference ! 


U.N. doc. A/Res/324 dated November 22 


The General Assembly, 

Mindful that paragraph 8 of Article 109 of the 
Charter of the United Nations provides that if a 
General Conference of the Members of the United 
Nations for the purpose of reviewing the Charter 
has not been held before the tenth annual session 
of the General Assembly, such a conference shall 
be held if so decided by a majority vote of the Mem- 
bers of the General Assembly and by a vote of any 
seven members of the Security Council, 

Believing that it is desirable to review the Char- 
ter in the light of experience gained in its operation, 

Recognizing that such a review should be con- 
ducted under auspicious international circum- 
stances, 

1. Decides that a General Conference to review 
the Charter shall be held at an appropriate time; 

2. Further decides to appoint a Committee con- 
sisting of all the Members of the United Nations to 
consider, in consultation with the Secretary- 
General, the question of fixing a time and place for 
the Conference, and its organization and proced- 
ures; 

3. Requests the Committee to report with its 
recommendations to the General Assembly at its 
twelfth session ; 

4, Requests the Secretary-General to complete the 
publication programme undertaken pursuant to 
General Assembly resolution 796 (VIII) of 23 No- 
vember 1953 and to continue, prior to the twelfth 
session of the General Assembly, to prepare and cir- 
culate supplements, as appropriate, to the Reper- 
tory of Practice of United Nations Organs; 

5. Transmits the present resolution to the Secu- 
rity Council. 


1 Adopted by the General Assembly on Nov. 21 
by a vote of 43-6 (Soviet bloc, Syria)-9 (Afghan- 
istan, Denmark, Iceland, India, Norway, Saudi 
Arabia, Sweden, Yemen, Yugoslavia). 











sities, learned societies, and professional associa- 
tions on their own initiative have conducted public 
forums and discussions of problems relating to 
charter review. The position of the United States 
Government on this question, then, is the product 


*None of the Carnegie studies has yet been published. 
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of long and careful study and of extensive con- 
sultation with the citizenry it represents. 

The United Nations Secretariat, too, has also 
laid much groundwork for a profitable and care- 
ful appraisal of United Nations operations. As 
directed by the Eighth General Assembly, it has 
undertaken preparatory studies of practices as 
they have evolved under the charter. Four vol- 
umes of its Repertory of Practice of United Na- 
tions Organs have already been published. I am 
glad to take this opportunity to express the appre- 
ciation of the United States for the Secretariat’s 
contribution to our common task. In our view, 
the Secretariat should carry forward this im- 
portant work. 


Review Rather Than Revision 


The United States believes that a review con- 
ference should be held. The United Nations has 
become a new and vital force in world affairs. 
Now a period of trial has elapsed and a body of 
valuable experience has been built up. Much 
good can come from a collective scrutiny at the 
proper time of the role, accomplishments, short- 
comings, and potentialities of this great instru- 
ment. We do not conceive of the task as merely 
the narrow consideration of specific verbal 
changes. Neither do we conceive of the task as 
one of rewriting the charter or changing the basic 
character of the organization. 

Article 109 directs our attention to review 
rather than to revision of the charter. A review 
of the charter could usefully determine whether 
or not improvements in the United Nations ma- 
chinery are desirable and feasible. We believe it 
would be valuable to examine procedures and op- 
erations within the charter framework as well as 
to review the charter itself. We need, it seems 
to us, to take time out from the urgencies of spe- 
cific problems before us at a regular session to 
study, reflect, and consult on the United Nations 
system as a whole. We need to consider the ma- 
chinery, evolution, and potentialities of the 
United Nations not in the short range as they re- 
late to items on our agenda but in the long range 
as they relate to the effectiveness of the organiza- 
tion in the achievement of its basic purposes. The 
charter has, to the credit of the founders of the 
United Nations, proved its practicality and work- 
ability to a remarkable degree. It has, in such 
advances as the Uniting for Peace resolution, 
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proved its flexibility under changing circum. 
stances. But, as the Secretary of State has re. 
minded us, “Few would contend that it is a per- 
fect instrument, not susceptible to improvement.” 

Secretary Dulles has called to our attention at 
this session the epochal developments in the atomic 
and disarmament fields. These developments 
would seem to justify the reexamination of a 
charter drafted when the possibilities of atomic 
warfare were not known as they are today. 

Not only have there been new developments in 
the momentous years since the charter was signed, 
but some of the expectations and assumptions 
upon which the charter was based have not been 
fulfilled. Certain powers in the charter have 
never been utilized. Other provisions have oper- 
ated in a way that was not anticipated. In 
these respects, too, new comparisons between 
charter goals and available powers and machinery 
for their fulfillment deserve our mature consid- 
eration. 

Another pressing reason for such a conference 
would be, in the view of the United States, to re- 
consider the method prescribed by the charter 
for the admission of new members. If, however, 
as we hope, it now becomes possible to admit a 





number of states as new members, a conference | 


to review the charter would enable these new | a 
_ Patie 


members to share with us their wisdom in the 
improvement of the instrument that defines their 
obligations. 

Good may also come, we believe, from our study- 
ing and consulting together on the purposes of 
the charter in the light of experience and condi- 
tions in the world today. At the conference at 
San Francisco in 1945, deliberations on the fun- 
damentals of peace and justice under a regime 
of law resulted in a consensus of unprecedented 
breadth. By its focus on fundamentals, a con- 





ference of the kind envisaged in the charter, if | 
held at the proper time, might likewise serve to | 


broaden that consensus. It might serve to 
strengthen the ties between us and to emphasize 
the depth of our common needs and purposes. 


The United Nations, a decade of experience | 


has shown, derives its greatest strength from the 
support and understanding of the peoples of the 
world. The organization occupies a unique posi- 


tion in relation to the moral force of world 


5 BuLLeTIN of Oct. 3, 1955, p. 524. 
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opinion. It is, in the words of the late Senator 
Vandenberg, “the town meeting of the world.” 
It is our belief that a conference to review the 
charter could greatly strengthen that public 
understanding. We believe, as well, that the 
weight of informed public opinion based upon 
such a conference might prove to be a constructive 
influence in the achievement of agreement to 
recommended improvements. 


Prerequisites of Successful Conference 


If a conference to review the charter is to be 
successful in broadening our areas of agreement 
and understanding, if it is to result in improving 
and strengthening United Nations machinery and 
processes, two prerequisites would seem to be 
essential. 

In the first place, the conference should be held 
under favorable international circumstances. 
Dangers and tensions continue to exist today. 
If optimum results are to be achieved from charter 
review, there is need for a more favorable political 
climate. 

In the second place, adequate time must be 
allowed for the completion of careful and thor- 
ough preparatory work. The problems confront- 
ing a charter review conference will be Herculean. 
Patience, wisdom, and statesmanship will be re- 
quired in making the fullest prior preparations 
and studies, if we are not to do harm to the 
United Nations and to relations among states. 

The resolution before us, cosponsored by Can- 
ada, Ecuador, Iraq, Thailand, the United King- 
dom, and the United States,* makes adequate 


_ provision, we believe, for both of these prerequi- 


sites. It recognizes that a review conference such 
as contemplated in article 109 of the charter 
should be held under auspicious international cir- 
cumstances ; it decides that such a conference shall 
be held; and it establishes a broadly representa- 
tive committee to report to the Twelfth Session 
of the General Assembly with recommendations 
relating to the time and place of the conference 
and to its organization and procedures. The 
committee as proposed will have the task of lay- 
ing the procedural and organizational ground- 
work for a successful conference. It will have 
the further duty of feeling the pulse of interna- 
tional developments to find the propitious time 


°U.N, doe. A/L. 197/Rev. 1. 
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when the conference will be most productive in 
improving the charter and broadening the con- 
sensus among us. Adoption of this resolution 
by the General Assembly would, in our view, 
constitute a decision in principle to hold a re- 
view conference and contemplates parallel action 
in the Security Council at an early date, as 
provided in the charter. 

The farseeing men who drafted the charter at 
San Francisco had no illusions that it was an im- 
mutable document. The provisions for amend- 
ment were obviously put into it for a purpose. The 
charter and the procedures under it have served 
remarkably well. We recognize to the full that 
there are dangers in any attempt at revision, but 
we do not see such dangers in a review to deter- 
mine whether there are any changes that could 
usefully be made in the charter or in the proce- 
dures that have developed under it. This Tenth 
General Assembly offers an opportunity with the 
least possible difficulty of instituting the review 
process. We urge that the Assembly seize this 
opportunity. 

We commend this action to your consideration 
as the fulfillment of the expectations of our found- 
ers and of the peoples of the world and as a mile- 
stone in the forward movement of the United 
Nations. 


COMMENTS ON PROPOSED AMENDMENTS 


U.S. delegation press release 2281 dated November 21 

I regret having to ask for the floor again, Mr. 
President, but in view of the amendments which 
have been submitted I should like to make a brief 
intervention. 

At the outset let me say that I will not address 
myself to the substantive comments which have 
been made here on possible amendments or revi- 
sions of the charter which a charter review confer- 
ence might consider or recommend. In our view 
this is not the proper place nor auspicious time 
for such a discussion. 

The draft resolution contained in document 


A/L.197/Rev. 1 was drawn up after extensive 


and careful consultations. It was developed in a 
spirit of accommodation. It is intended to repre- 
sent the common denominator among the over- 
whelming majority of the Assembly. The fact 
that there are widely differing points of view has 
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been clearly demonstrated by the debate. The res- 
olution represents a compromise of the main cur- 
rents of opinion. First, there are those who, like 
the United States delegation, would very much 
have preferred a decision by the Assembly to hold 
an early review conference. On the opposite end 
of the scale there are those who dismiss categori- 
cally the idea of holding any review conference, 
anywhere, anytime. There is a third group which 
we believe represents the broad consensus of this 
Assembly. This group believes that the Assembly 
should take a decision in principle to hold a review 
conference and that to be successful it should be 
held at a time when international circumstances 
are propitious. 

Having said this, let me comment on the amend- 
ments presented by the representative of Syria in 
document A/L.200. The effect of these amend- 
ments, if adopted, would destroy a crucial element 
of the compromise resolution. There would be no 
decision in principle to hold a review conference. 
That question would be referred to the proposed 
committee provided for in operative paragraph 2. 
The objection to the Syrian amendment was stated 
concisely and clearly by the representative of New 
Zealand the day before yesterday. Since I can- 
not find a single flaw in his language or his argu- 
ment, I will with his permission quote him. Sir 
Leslie Munro said the following: 

Paragraph 3 of article 109 of the charter does enjoin 
upon the General Assembly at this session a special re- 
sponsibility for considering the question of calling a re- 
view conference. In our opinion failure to make any 
positive recommendation would be tantamount to a de- 
cision that the review procedure envisaged by the charter 
no longer seemed to have any value. We do not think 
that present objections to the calling of such a conference, 
however compelling those objections may now appear, 
should lead us by express decision or by necessary im- 
plication to take such a pessimistic view of the future. 
We cannot entirely accept the opinion that, if the political 
climate improved to the point where charter review will 
be profitable, no review will then be necessary. We would 
not wish to rule out or even to appear to rule out the 


possibility of holding a constructive and useful review 
conference within the foreseeable future. 


I repeat, Mr. President, the six-power draft 
resolution represents a broad consensus. It is not 
all that the United States would have wished. It 
is not all that other delegations would have wished. 
But it is a fair and reasonable compromise. I 
would hope that in the spirit of compromise the 
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representative of Syria would not press his amend- 
ments.’ 

Let me turn now to the amendment submitted 
by India and Egypt * concerning the composition 
of the committee. We had thought it better t 
have a fairly small committee broadly represents. 
tive of the geographic areas and views. The pro- 
posed amendment would have expanded this 
committee to 30. We interpreted this amendment 
as indicating a recognition of the interest of a 
great number of delegations in the question of 
charter review. The sponsors of our resolution, 
therefore, in recognition of this interest and ina 


further spirit of compromise have submitted a re- | 


vised draft of our resolution.® That draft would 
establish a committee composed of representatives 
of all United Nations members. It may be pointed 
out that this formula would permit the new men- 
bers whom we hope to have with us to make a 
significant contribution. 

I wish also to note, Mr. President, that the 
sponsors of the original resolution are happy to 
have the delegation of Uruguay join us in spon- 
soring the revised text. 

Mr. President, I hope this new draft will con- 


mend itself to all members and that it will be| 
adopted as embodying a fair common denomins- | 


tor of the views expressed during this debate. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


North Pacific Fur Seal Conference 


The Department of State announced on Novem: | 


ber 25 (press release 666) that the U.S. Goverr- 
ment will be represented by the following 


delegation at the North Pacific Fur Seal Confer- | 
ence which is to open at Washington, D. C., on | 


November 28 : 


Delegates 


Wesley B. D’Ewart, Chairman, Assistant Secretary of the 


Interior 


*The Syrian amendment which would have deleted the 


paragraph deciding “that a General Conference to review 
the Charter shall be held at an appropriate time” was 
rejected by a vote of 14-35-9. 

*U.N. doc. A/L.201/Rev. 1. 

*U.N. doc. A/L.197/Rev. 2. 

For an earlier announcement, see BULLETIN of Sept. 
12, 1955, p. 437. 
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William C. Herrington, Deputy Chairman, Special As- 
sistant for Fisheries and Wildlife, Office of the Under 
Secretary, Department of State 

Arnie J. Suomela, Assistant Director, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior 


Advisers 


Douglas G. Chapman, Professor, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 

Warren F. Looney, Office of the Special Assistant for 
Fisheries and Wildlife, Department of State 

Conrad E. Snow, Assistant Legal Adviser for Far East- 
ern Affairs, Department of State 

William M. Terry, Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior 

Seton H. Thompson, Chief, Branch of Alaska Fisheries, 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of the Interior 

Ford Wilke, Biologist-in-Charge, Fur Seal Investigations, 
Department of the Interior, Seattle, Wash. 

Raymund T. Yingling, Assistant Legal Adviser for 
European Affairs, Department of State 
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Designations 


John P. Meagher as Chief of the Public Services Di- 
vision, effective November 6. 
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For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents ez- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be 
obtained from the Department of State. 


Defense, Continental Radar Defense System. TIAS 3049. 
Pub. 5662. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington August 1, 1951. 
Entered into force August 1, 1951. 


_ Lawrence Seaway. TIAS 3053. Pub. 5666. 8 pp. 
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Agreements between the United States and Canada—Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Ottawa August 17, 1954. En- 
tered into force August 17, 1954. And exchange of notes— 
Signed at Washington June 30, 1952. Entered into force 
June 30, 1952. 


Vocational and Industrial Education, Additional Finan- 
cial Contributions. TIAS 3055. Pub. 5685. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Brazil. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Rio de Janeiro February 18 
and April 5, 1952. Entered into force April 9, 1954; opera- 
tive retroactively July 1, 1951. 


Telecommunications, Establishment of Radio Range 
Station. TIAS 3056. Pub. 5681. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Luxembourg. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Luxembourg July 22 and 
August 17, 1958. Entered into force August 17, 1953. 


Highways, Boyd-Roosevelt Highway in Panama. TIAS 
3058. Pub. 5678. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Modus Vivendi between the United States and Panama— 
extending Modus Vivendi of September 14, 1950, as ex- 
tended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Panam4 August 12, 
26, and 30, 1954. Entered into force August 30, 1954. 


Defense, Transfer of Military Equipment to Guatemala. 
TIAS 3059. Pub. 5682. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Guatemala. 
Exchange of notes—Signed at Guatemala July 27 and 30, 
1954. Entered into force July 30, 1954. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Loan of Submarines to Italy. 
TIAS 3124. Pub. 5439. 4pp. 5¢. 


Understanding between the United States and Italy. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Washington April 27, 1954. 
Entered into force April 27, 1954. 


Mutual Defense Assistance. TIAS 3143. Pub. 5818. 


3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway— 
amending Annex C of agreement of January 27, 1950, as 
amended. Exchange of notes—Dated at Oslo November 
12, 1953. Entered into force November 12, 1953. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3299. 


Pub. 5986. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Argentina— 
Signed at Washington July 29, 1955. Entered into force 
July 29, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3304. 
Pub. 5988. 12 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada—Signed 
at Washington June 15, 1955. Entered into force July 
21, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Information for Mutual Defense Pur- 
poses. TIAS 3305. Pub. 5969. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Canada—Signed 
at Washington June 15, 1955. Entered into force July 22, 
1955. 

Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3307. 
Pub. 5962. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and China—Signed 
at Washington July 18, 1955. Entered into force July 
18, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3308. 


Pub. 5975. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia— 
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Signed at Washington July 19, 1955. Entered into force 
July 19, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3309. 
Pub. 5980. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Denmark— 
Signed at Washington July 25, 1955. Entered into force 
July 25, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3310. 
Pub. 5981. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Greece—Signed 
at Washington August 4, 1955. Entered into force August 
4, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3311. 
Pub. 5963. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Israel—Signed 
at Washington July 12, 1955. Entered into force July 
12, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3312. 
Pub. 5974. 6pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Italy—Signed 
at Washington July 28, 1955. Entered into force July 28, 
1955. 

Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3313. 
Pub. 5964. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Lebanon— 
Signed at Washington July 18, 1955. Entered into force 
July 18, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3315. 
Pub. 5990. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan— 
Signed at Washington August 11, 1955. Entered into 
force August 11, 1955. 
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Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3316 
Pub. 5985. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the Republic o 
the Philippines—Signed at Washington July 27, 1955. Ep 
tered into force July 27, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3317, 
Pub. 5965. 11 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Portugal~ 
Signed at Washington July 21, 1955. Entered into fore 
July 21, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3318 
Pub. 5966. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Spain—Signa 
at Washington July 19,1955. Entered into force July 19, 
1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3319, 
Pub. 5967. 7 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Switzerland— 
Signed at Washington July 18, 1955. Entered into force 
July 18, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 332), 
Pub. 5968. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Turkey—Signed 
at Washington June 10, 1955. Entered into force June 
10, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Information for Mutual Defense Pur. 
poses. TIAS 3322. Pub. 5970. 4pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and the United 
Kingdom—Signed at Washington June 15, 1955. Entered 
into force July 21, 1955. 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: November 21-27 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D.C. 

Press release issued prior to November 21 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 658 of 
November 18. 

No. Date Subject 

661 11/21 Refugee Relief Program. 

*662 11/22 Visit of Nato countries’ parliament 
members. 

*663 11/23 Prochnow commissioned. 

*664 11/23 Doctors tour atomic medical facilities. 

4665 11/23 Morrill appointment as consultant. 

666 11/25 Delegation to Fur Seal Conference 

(rewrite). 

*667 11/25 Itinerary for Cunha visit. 

*668 11/2 Visit of Professor Paolo Rossi. 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


PARTNERS IN WORLD TRADE: 
The Goal of the GATT 


Publication 5879 


A recent Department of State publication sets forth in non- 
technical language the goals of the GATT, lists its major pro- 
visions, and explains the historical need for GATT. 


The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT) is an 
international trade agreement adhered to by 34 countries, 
including the United States. 


This Agreement is a basic element of the foreign economic 
policy of the United States which is designed to promote essen- 
tial national objectives. It is a means for maintaining and 
increasing our economic strength and is an instrument for 
improving our living standards and those of other free peoples. 
It makes possible higher levels of production and distribution 
necessary to the security of the free world. Partners in World 
Trade describes this key element of our foreign trade policy 
in clear terms. 

Copies of this 16-page, illustrated pamphlet may be pur- 
chased for 15 cents from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Please send me 
of the GATT. 


Street Address: 
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